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Diocése de Chartres. Paris, 1839. 8vo. pp. 103. 


Tue Abbé Poisson is known to us only as the author of 
this brief Essay on the causes of the success of Protestantism 
in the sixteenth century. He writes with ability, but evi- 
dently appertains to the class of “ candid Catholics,” as 
a writer in the Dublin Review denominates them, who 
so often force us to exclaim, ‘‘Save us from our friends.” 
He has, however, the merit of understanding that Luther 
and his associates did not make the so-called Reformation; 
—a reformation that reformed nothing,—and that its success 
was owing to causes quite apart from their genius, ability, 
learning, audacity, or wickedness. The apostate Monk 
originated nothing, and, at most, only gave expression to 
the sentiments and passions of his age, especially in the 
Germanic nations, then the least cultivated and enlightened 
portion of Europe. He did not destroy the faith of the 
people who joined the Protestant movement ; he only 
revealed to them the fact that they had already lost it, 
and ceased to be Catholics. He brought, as the Germans 
would say, the age to self-consciousness, and induced those 
not of the Church to go out from her communion, and to 
set up a religion, or a no-religion, for themselves. 

Taking this view of the case, the Abbé Poisson, in this 
brief Essay, seeks the explanation of the rapid spread of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century, in causes which 
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were in operation, for the most part, long before the Re- 
formers appeared on the stage. These causes he enu- 
merates and developes with great freedom and boldness, 
with considerable depth of thought and vigor of expression, 
He has evidently thought beyond his books, and for him- 
self ; and he writes from his own mind, without embar- 
rassing himself at all with the bearing what he says 
may have on the sanctity and infallibility of the Church, 
The causes of the success of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century he divides into two classes,—extrinsic and in- 
trinsic. The extrinsic causes, he tells us, were: “1. The 
rash pretensions of the Court of Rome to authority over 
the temporalities of kings ; 2. The unhappy issue of the 
Great Schism of the West ; 3. The imprudent conduct 
of the Bishops assembled at Basle ; 4. The disorders of 
the Court of Rome; 5. The establishment of tithes ; 6. 
The multiplication of religious orders; 7. The abuse of 
Indulgences ; 8. The rigors of the Inquisition ; 9. Negli- 
gence in correcting abuses; 10. The ignorance in which 
the people grovelled ; 11. The fondness for subtilties ; 
12. Too little care in arresting the first movements of the 
Reform ; 13. The mischievous policy of Charles V. ; and 
14. The persecution of Protestants.” The intrinsic causes, 
or those supplied by Protestantism as soon as it made its 
appearance, were: “‘1. The passions loosened from all 
restraint ; 2. Absolute independence in matters of faith ; 
3. The impunity, the security even, afforded to incontinent 
clerks ; 4. The temptation presented for one to make a 
noise in the world, by establishing himself as a chief of the 
new doctrines; 5. The opportunity offered for one, with- 
out too much shame, to take possession of the goods of 
the Church.” 

These are the causes assigned, and some of them, no 
doubt, really existed and actually contributed to such 
success as Protestantism obtained ; but some of them also 
are imaginary, and those that are not, were not, with one 
or two exceptions, peculiar to the sixteenth century. They 
are in general only the old enemies of the Church, such as 
she has at all times and places to combat, and present 
very little to explain why Protestantism was able to succeed 
in the sixteenth century rather than in the fifteenth, or 
even the fourteenth 
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That the Reform was marked by bitter hostility to the 
Papacy, and was chiefly a revolt against the Papal author- 
ity, we certainly hold ; but we cannot agree with the 
author, that it was “ the rash pretensions of the Court of 
Rome to authority over the temporalities of kings” that 
provoked that hostility, and led to that revolt. By the 
Court, he means the Church, of Rome, including the Pope, 
as is evident from the following :— 


“Let us not seek to dissemble the fact, that the Church of Rome, 
on becoming independent of every civil government, lost a little of 
the charm of primitive simplicity, although she gained somewhat in 
eclat and splendor. Her divine authority, indeed, was always ven- 
erated, but the very veneration she received, joined to the glory of 
commanding, gave her, perhaps, too high an opinion of herself. 
Having become accustomed to see sovereign princes and nations 
abase themselves before her, she imagined that she held in her 
hands the two swords. ‘True, she did not declare it an article of 
faith, that she is supreme in temporals as well as spirituals, for this 
is an error, and the Church of Rome, mother and mistress of all the 
churches, does not err. It was a simple opinion, which, unhappily, 
several Popes entertained and tried quite too strenuously to make 
prevail. I do not accuse them; I only see in some of them, short- 
sighted views and mistaken zeal, and in others a little of that gene- 
ral ignorance which then oppressed the world. Certainly the 
maxim of these Popes was not precisely of the sort to win the affections 
of temporal sovereigns for the Papacy, and kings very naturally 
were not sorry to see it from time to time attacked. They took 
pleasure in humbling Rome, who arrogated to herself the right to 
confer or to take away their crowns, and when strong by the sword, 
they despised her fulminations, and taught their subjects to do the 
same. However, not sufficiently instructed to deny the maxim 
itself, which had gained currency under favor of ages of ignorance, 
they went further, and sought to destroy even the spiritual power 
of the Pope, so as to have nothing to fear from him; for it was 
from their spiritual ;power that the Supreme Pontiffs deduced the 
power they claimed in temporals. But this was an attempt to get 
rid of one evil by introducing another and a far greater one, since 
the destruction of the spiritual authority of the Pope would be the 
destruction of that economy which Jesus Christ has-established in 
the government of his Church. I think, therefore, that if Luther 
had appeared before the struggles of the Popes for temporal power, 
he would not have been able to excite that horror of Rome, which is 
so striking a characteristic of Protestantism. When he called the 
Papacy a tyranny, there was exaggeration in the expression, but 
there was also a semblance of truth in what he said, sufficient to 
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allow him to undertake to abolish it, which is the great aim of 
Protestantism. Sound minds, however, will readily comprehend 
the injustice of confounding what is divine in the Papal authority 
with what, through ignorance, mistaken zeal, and a false idea of 
true greatness, the Popes, predccupied with their imposing charge 
as common Father of the faithful, mingled with it."—pp. 11, 12, 


The Abbé Poisson, when writing this, must have 
been too preéccupied with making out his case to reflect 
that he could not consistently write thus of a Church, 
which, as a Catholic, he is bound to believe holy, and even 
concedes to be infallible. He has, of course, the right to 
relate historical facts as they really were, let the conse- 
quences be what they may ; but, if the facts in the case 
warrant the conclusion he here draws, it seems to us that 
he ought not to profess himself a Catholic. A Church 
which loses her charm of simplicity, is dazzled by her own 
greatness, puffed up with pride at the veneration she re- 
ceives, entertains and seeks to establish an erroneous 
opinion of her own powers, claims and exercises an authority 
prejudicial to the temporal prince which has not been graat- 
ed her by her founder, can hardly be the Church of God. If 
what the Abbé Poisson has allowed himself to say of the 
Church of Rome, including the Supreme Pontiff, be true, 
she should, in our judgment, be regarded as the Synagogue 
of Satan rather than the Church of Christ, Luther was 
coarser and less civil im his expressions, but we recollect 
nothing in his diatribes against Rome really more iniurious 
to her than what we have here faithfully translated from 
the “ Priest of the Diocese of Chartres.” Surely, if this 
may be said of her with truth, it could be only in bitter 
irony that we could call her the immaculate Spouse of the 
Lamb! 

The Church of Rome, it seems, “‘ in becoming indepen- 
dent of every civil government,—de tout pouvoir humain, 
—lost a little of the charm of primitive simplicity.” Does 
the worthy Abbé consider it a damage that the Church 
became, or is thus independent ; and would he have her 
dependent on the civil government, and therefore the slave 
of the state? But when was the Church of Rome depend- 
ent on any civil government? ‘Was it when the Apostles 
refused to obey the magistrates, who commanded them to 
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preach no more in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, alleging 
in their defence, that they must obey God rather than men ? 
Was it when she took refuge in the catacombs, and sent 
her children to be torn by wild beasts in the amphitheatre, 
or to suffer death in the most excruciating forms, rather 
than offer one grain of incense to Cesar? Whence, we 
would respectfully ask, has the Abbé Poisson learned that 
Rome has lost any thing of her primitive simplicity? Is 
it characteristic of an affectionate son to tell his mother to 
her face, that she is growing old, and has lost the charms 
of her youth? Rome, in consequence of the spread of 
Catholicity, the conversion of nations, multiplied relations 
with states and empires, and the failure of the great patri- 
archates of the East, has had, no doubt, a vast accumula- 
tion of business to attend to, and has had to organize 
various courts and congregations for its despatch, and also 
to observe various forms in her intercourse with kings, 
emperors, and princes, which were not demanded, nor 
indeed practicable, when Peter first erected his chair in 
the Eternal City ; but she has, we are bold to say, never 
lost any thing, as the Church, of her primitive simplicity, 
and not a single Pope has ever used language more imperial 
than that used by St. Peter himself to Ananias and Saphira, 
or to Simon the Magician. In a Protestant, this cant 
about the primitive simplicity of the Church is natural 
enough, and to be looked for ; but in a Catholic, it is any 
thing but edifying. The Church of Rome, if what she 
professes to be, and what every Catholic, who understands 
himself, believes her to be, never grows old, never loses a 
single charm or grace with the lapse of time, or the changes 
which take place in the world around her ; and is as young, 
as fresh, as blooming, as vigorous, and as charming to-day 
as she was when she went forth from Jerusalem to convert 
the nations, or when, emerging from the catacombs, she 
planted the cross, the symbol of man’s salvation, on the 
capitol of the Cesars. If the learned Abbé, in his his- 
torical researches, has discovered any facts which prove 
that she is not so, he ought, as a conscientious and con- 
sistent man, to abandon her communion, and cease to own 
her for his mother. 

Will the Abbé Poisson allow us to ask him, by what 
authority he tells us that the Church of Rome “ formed, 
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perhaps, too high an idea of herself”? We had sup- 
posed that it was from her, and from her alone, that we 
are to learn what is too high or too low an idea of her,— 
what she is, what are her powers, her position, her office, 
her authority, and her merits. We have supposed that it 
would be at least rash for us to accuse her of ignorance, 
rashness, arrogance, putting forth unfounded claims, enter- 
taining and seeking to establish an erroneous opinion, and 
pretending to an authority in temporals to which she had 
no right? Who are we, to sit in judgment on the Church 
of Rome, and to summon the Sovereign Pontiffs to our 
tribunal? If the authority of the Church of Rome is 
divine, if she is the mother and mistress of all the Churches, 
and if she never errs, but is infallible, as the learned Abbé 
confesses, it is for her to teach us what are her powers, 
what are her rights, and what the extent and the limits of 
her authority, and not for us to teach her. She is our 
judge, not we hers. It belongs to her to define her own 
powers, and we must accept her definition, whether it 
includes more or less, or forfeit our Catholic character. 
She alone is competent to decide, whether her pretensions 
are rash or not, whether she holds, or has ever held, an 
erroneous and dangerous opinion or not, and whether she 
does or does not possess the two swords—temporal and 
spiritual. 

The Abbé Poisson says that the Church of Rome, 
“having become accustomed to see sovereign princes and 
nations abase themselves before her, imagined that she 
held the two swords in her hands.” This he maintains is 
an error. But if she so imagined, how does he know that 
it is an error? Whence has he learned that she does not 
hold the two swords? Has she, has any Pope, or any 
General Council, disclaimed the doctrine, or censured it as 
erroneous? It was not an article of faith, he says, and, 
though an error, the Church of Rome did not err,in holding 
it, because she held it not as faith, but as an opinion. 
We do not understand this reasoning. It is too fine for 
our gross conceptions. She has, he asserts, held it, sought 
to make it prevail, claimed and exercised the powers it 
would give her if it were true. If so, and it be an error, 
it strikes us, that she has erred, and as grievously erred, 
as if she had formally declared it to be of faith. According 
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to the Abbé, it was “a simple opinion which some Popes, 
unhappily, entertained and tried quite too strenuously to 
make prevail,’—-some through short-sightedness and mis- 
taken zeal, and others through ignorance and a false idea 
of true greatness. Now we do not assert that the Pope, 
in matters of mere administration, which depend on simple 
human prudence, may not misjudge, though we are not 
prepared to say that he can, far less that even in these 
matters he ever has misjudged, or ever failed to adopt, at 
the precise time and place, the precise policy or measure, 
all circumstances considered, the best for the interest of 
the Church and the salvation of souls; but we must have 
some higher authority than our own or that of our learned 
and independent author, to prove to us that the Supreme 
Pontiff ever did or can err as to the extent or the limits of 
his own powers,—ever was or ever can be so short-sighted, 
so ignorant, so mistaken in his zeal, or so preéccupied with 
the imposing nature of his charge, as to claim and attempt 
to enforce for the Papacy a power, either in spirituals or 
temporals, not possessed by it through the concession or 
authorization of Jesus Christ, whose vicar on earth he is. 
But we must tell our worthy author that we doubt his 
being right in saying that the Church held a maxim as to 
her authority in regard to the secular order, which she did 
not define to be of faith. All the power that it can be 
proved the Pope ever claimed, as representative of the spir- 
itual order, in temporals, was actually defined to be of faith, 
by Boniface VIII. in the Bull Unam Sanctam, which has 
never been and never can be abrogated, if we may believe 
Clement V., who, when Philip the Fair demanded its recall, 
answered that he could not recall it, because it contained a 
dogmatic definition. We say not that it was ever defined 
to be of faith, that the Pope possesses all the power which 
the Abbé Poisson says certain Popes arrogated to them- 
selves ; but we do say that all the power in-regard to tem- 
porals, which it can be proved from history, any Pope ever 
claimed as the representative of the spiritual order, was so 
defined. The distinction between faith and opinion re- 
sorted to by the author, cannot, therefore, in this case avail 
him. He must, then, either concede that the Church of 
Rome possesses by divine right all the power the Popes 
have ever claimed for her on the ground of that right, or 
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concede that she has erred in matters of faith. But is it 
not quite as likely that St. Gregory VII., Innocent III., 
Boniface VIII., John XXII, and Sixtus V., were as well 
informed as to the rights and powers of the Papacy, quite 
as free from mistaken zeal, and quite as far-sighted as the 
simple priest of the Diocese of Chartres? By what au- 
thority does he tell us that these great Popes put forth rash 
pretensions, and tried to make prevail a false and dangerous 
opinion ? Has the Church ever declared those pretensions, 
whatever they were, to be rash, and declared that opinion an 
error? Has she ever abandoned any claim that these great 
Pontiffs put forth for her as flowing from her spiritual au- 
thority ? Has any one of the successors of St. Peter declared, 
that through ignorance, mistaken zeal, short-sightedness, 
and too exclusive predéccupation with their imposing charge 
as common Father of the faithful, they put forth claims toa 
powernot rightfully theirs ? Assuredly not. What authority, 
then, will the author adduce ? Will he appeal to the public 
opinion of Catholics at the present day, and allege that it is 
opposed to the maxims of the Popes in the Middle Ages ? 
But even if such an appeal were allowable, it could avail 
him nothing; for at the furthest, the public opinion of 
Catholics of to-day is not more opposed to it, than the 
public opinion of Catholics was favorable to it then ; and 
since the Church is Catholic in time as well as in space, it 
would be difficult for him to prove that the public opinion 
of Catholics is worth more in the age of Pius [X., than it 
was under Gregory VII. or Innocent III., and the attempt 
to do so, might possibly involve still greater difficulties. 
But we are far from accepting the statement that the 
Church of Rome “ arrogated to herself the right to confer 
or to take away the crowns” of kings, when made without 
any qualification ; for that would imply that kings hold their 
crowns, or civil government its rights, at the pleasure of 
the Supreme Pontiff, which no Pope ever pretended, and 
which Boniface VIII. expressly disclaimed. Whatever 
authority the Pope has ever claimed over Catholic sovereigns 
by divine right, he has claimed it as representative of the 
spiritual order, and therefore it can be only that which the 
spiritual inherently possesses over the temporal. This, the 
Abbé Poisson cannot deny, for he says expressly, that the 
Popes deduced the power over temporals, which they 
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claimed, from their spiritual authority. The Pope has, 
in spirituals, all the authority which Jesus Christ has not 
reserved to himself, and it extends, undeniably, to all ques- 
tions or matters that do or can come up in the spiritual 
government of the faithful ; but it extends to temporals 
only in so far as they are involved in the spiritual. Kings 
are as much bound to obey the law of God, whether the 
natural or the revealed law, as are their subjects, and in 
their public as much as in their private capacity ; and the 
Pope is the divinely appointed guardian, interpreter, and 
judge of that law for them as much as he is for any other 
member of the Church. He has, by virtue of his spiritual 
authority, the right to decide for all Catholics, without ex- 
ception, whether a given civil enactment does or does not 
contravene the natural or the revealed law, and in case it 
does, to forbid them to obey it, for we must obey God 
rather than men. He has authority to judge every spiritual 
question which arises, or can arise, between a Catholic 
prince and his subjects, and therefore to determine whether 
the prince has or has not forfeited his trust, or whether his 
subjects are or are not absolved from their allegiance :. for 
these are spiritual questions, although they may have 
temporal consequences, since they are questions which re- 
gard conscience. But no Pope ever claimed, as an inherent 
tight of the Papacy, temporal authority over princes, or 
power to interfere with their temporalities. ,In the case 
of the Holy Roman Empire, revived in the person of Char- 
lemagne, the Pope had, by the constitution of that empire, 
the right to elect and crown the emperors, and under the 
feudal system the Holy See became the suzerain of several 
European kingdoms, states, and principalities, through their 
own solicitation, and cession; but the maxim, that the 
Supreme Pontiff may confer or take away crowns at his 
own pleasure or arbitrary will, no Pope ever adopted, no 
Catholic doctor ever taught. Civil power ordinarily derives 
from God through the people, and we know of no authority, 
spiritual or temporal, that can rightfully dispossess it, so 
long as it answers its end, or does not forfeit its trust by 
its own tyrannical and oppressive acts. 

There is no doubt, as the Abbé Poisson maintains, that 
hostility to Rome was the characteristic of the Protestant 
movement, as it is the only thing in which all Protestants 
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are or ever have been agreed ; and there is just as little 
doubt that the Reformers. attempted to justify this hostility 
by accusing the Popes of rash pretensions to temporal au- 
thority over the state, and of usurping powers incompatible 
with Christian liberty ; but that the facts were as they al- 
leged, or that their charges were well-founded, we have never 
seen proved, and do most explicitly deny. Whoever has 
read history sufficiently to be competent to form a judg- 
ment on the subject, knows perfectly well that in their long 
and often terrible struggles with the empire, or with 
Cesar, the Popes have never claimed or attempted to do 
more than vindicate the independence of the Church and 
the freedom of the spiritual order. The rash pretensions, 
the aggressions, the usurpations, have in all cases been on 
the side of the secular power, never on theirs. In the 
struggle between St. Gregory and Henry IV. king of the 
Germans, the Holy Pontiff attempted only to carry out the 
discipline of the Church, to recover for her the right of in- 
vestiture, which the secular power had usurped, and to put 
down simony, and irregularities among the clergy, which 
that power encouraged and protected. The hostility, in 
all cases, was provoked by emperors, kings, or princes, 
who wished to bring the ecclesiastical as well as the civil 
administration in their respective states under the control of 
the secular authority. They disliked the independence of 
the Church, and her supreme authority in managing her 
own temporalities ; they disliked, too, the presence in their 
states, of a power not held from them, nor amenable to 
them, and which governed the souls of their subjects, while 
it left them only their bodies. It was not that the Pope in- 
terfered, or claimed the right to interfere, with the temporal 
administration of their states, so long as they restrained 
it within the temporal order ; it was the presence of a 
divinely instituted authority, asserting and maintaining 
the independence of the spiritual order, and pronouncing 
the state incompetent in spirituals, that provoked the con- 
test ; because where such an authority is present and ex- 
ercising its rights, absolutism, or despotism, is impracti- 
cable. It was not the arrogance of the successors of Peter, 
but the arrogance of Ceesar, wishing to embody all power 
in himself, and to reign absolute monarch on earth, that 
provoked that terrible struggle between the Church and 
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the empire, which fills so large a space in the annals of 
Christendom, which is not yet terminated, and which will 
not entirely cease till the consummation of the world, and 
time is no more. It is inexcusable ignorance, or base in- 
gratitude, for a Catholic to throw the blame of this strug- 
gle on the Roman Pontiffs, and thus to hold the Church 
herself responsible for it ; or to characterize it as a contest 
on the part of the Popes for authority over the temporali- 
ties of kings. It was, and is, and will be simply a contest 
on the part of the Roman Pontiffs for the freedom of reli- 
gion, the liberty of conscience, and the legitimate indepen- 
dence of the Church of God. 

The Great Schism of the West, the second cause enu- 
merated by the Abbé Poisson, had unquestionably an 
important influence in preparing the way for the success 
of Protestantism in the sixteenth century. The existence 
contemporaneously of two or three claimants to the Papacy, 
each followed by what was called his Obedience; the offi- 
cious part taken by secular princes in producing or healing 
the schism ; the discussions in regard to the ground and 
authority of the Papacy to which it gave rise, and the inept 
opinions and schemes offered for putting an end. to it, 
tended not a little to the abasement of the Papacy in 
public estimation, and to confuse the minds of many good 
Catholics even as to the Papal constitution of the Church. 
Good, peace-loving people, when there is a quarrel, are 
usually disposed to throw the blame of its continuance on 
the party in the right, or the least in the wrong. Not a 
few, really well-disposed towards the Church, shocked at 
the scandal of the schism, charged it all to the Pope, and 
were so indignant at him that they passed from the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the rival claimants, to the discus- 
sion of the Papacy itself. In this latter discussion some 
adventurous minds dared broach the opinion, that it were 
better to have no Pope ‘at all than to be liable to the 
scandal of two or three rival Popes at the same time. Such 
an opinion contained in germ the whole Protestant move- 
ment of the sixteenth century. 

To us who live at this day, and have studied with 
some diligence and care the various questions involved in 
that schism, which lasted near forty years, and was con- 
cluded by the election of Otto Colonna, or Martin V., by 
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the Council of Constance, the matter then in controversy 
is plain enough ; and it was so, we doubt not, in the be- 
ginning to the principal parties concerned. We have not 
the least doubt that the Roman Pontiff, Urban VI., was 
legitimately elected, and was true Pope ; that his successors, 
Boniface [X., Innocent VII., and Gregory XII., were legit- 
imate Popes, and that Robert of Geneva, Peter de Luna, 
Peter Philargi, and Baltazar Cossa were antipopes. The 
Council of Constance is for us a legitimate Council only 
after its convocation by Gregory XII., and what it did 
before we count as non avenu, save so far as subsequently 
ratified or approved by Martin V. The acts of Baltazar 
Cossa, or John XXIII, though he called the prelates of 
his Obedience together, and of Peter de Luna, who sent 
his nuncios to the Council, add nothing for us to its legiti- 
macy. It was the act of Gregory convoking it, and author- 
izing it to proceed as a Council, before resigning the Papacy 
for himself, that rescued it from the character of a mere 
assembly of cardinals ‘and bishops without any authority 
whatever. It is, also, worthy of remark, that till the act 
of Gregory legitimating it, nothing in the Council proceeded 
smoothly and according to rule, and that afterwards there 
was comparatively little difficulty. Perhaps the events of 
this schism, if profoundly studied, especially the acceptance 
at Rome of Peter Philargi, elected by the cardinals and 
prelates assembled at Pisa, might throw some light on the 
opinion of those, who, like Fénélon and Dr. Dollinger, 
attach the indefectibility and infallibility of the Apostolic 
See to the Sedes rather than to the Sedens, and prove that 
it is necessary to say with St. Ambrose, Ubi Petrus, ihi 
ecclesia. 

But, however this may be, it is very certain that in 
the actual state of men’s minds, and the all but inextri- 
cable confusion in which the question was very soon in- 
volved, there was a serious difficulty even for able and con- 
scientious prelates in determining how the schism was to 
be healed, and the normal state of things. restored. The 
question which of the two, after Pisa which of the three, 
claimants was Pope, and which were the antipopes, could 
not easily be settled to the satisfaction of the Obedience or 
Obediences rejected, and it was thought to be necessary, as 
matters had gone so far, and all the parties were so obsti- 
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nate, to devise some way of terminating the schism without 
deciding or even touching that delicate question. The 
peaceable, legal, and effectual method of doing this, was 
for the claimants to unite in convoking, by a joint or an 
individual act, a General Council, and each resigning his 
own claims, be they well-founded or not, and authorizing 
the Council, on that occasion, to proceed to the election of 
a new Pope. This is the course intended to be taken. 
The obstinacy of Peter de Luna rendered it only partially 
practicable. But as the Council of Constance professed to 
act by Papal authority, and actually had that of the true 
Pope, the election of Otto Colonna was legitimate and 
compatible with the Papal Constitution of the Church. 
The presence in the Council, and the part taken in the 
election by the cardinals and prelates of the two antipopes, 
could not vitiate either the election or the Council, because 
they were present and took part by the authorization or 
assent of the Pope and of those in whom vested for the time 
being the authority to hold the Council and elect a new 
Pontiff. The authority given by the true Pope, who, as we 
say, was Gregory XII., and the assent of the cardinals and 
prelates of his Obedience sufficed to make the election 
legal, because through them it was virtually made by a 
Papal constitution. 

But all at the time did not defend the legitimacy of 
the Council of Constance and the election of Otto Colonna, 
who took the name of Martin V., on the ground we have 
here indicated. During the continuance of the schism, 
the failure of repeated efforts to heal it, and the protracted 
controversy as to the means of terminating it, the opinion 
was finally broached by some rash minds, perhaps enemies 
of the Papacy itself, that there is in the Church a power 
above the Pope, and that in cases of schism, when it is 
doubtful which is the true successor of St. Peter, the car- 
dinals and bishops may depose the claimants, and proceed 
without any Papal authorization to elect a new Pope. 
This opinion soon gained no little currency. It was only 
on the ground that there is in the Church a power above 
the Pope, which in emergencies may be called into exercise 
without and even in spite of the Papal authority, that the 
cardinals and prelates of the two Obediences assembled at 
Pisa deposed both Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., and 
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elected Peter Philargi, who took the name of Alexander V, 
It must have been on the same ground, though opposed 
by the more eminent French theologians and canonists, 
that the French Court hoped to justify its withdrawal of 
France from the Obedience of Peter de Luna, whom it had 
recognized as true Pope, and its refusal at the same time 
to submit to his competitor, Gregory XII. The cardinals 
and prelates of Pisa adopted this opinion apparently with 
trembling, and seem to have lacked full confidence in the 
legality of their proceeding. The Fathers of Constance 
evidently had at first more confidence in it, and wished to 
erect it into a Catholic dogma, as appears from the acts of 
the fourth and fifth sessions,—acts, however, which have 
no authority for us, because those sessions were held before 
the Council had been convoked by Gregory XII. and, 
therefore, before the assembly was a legitimate Council ; 
and also because they were not approved and confirmed 
by Martin V., who only approved and confirmed what had 
been done conciliariter. 

This opinion assumed by Pisa, asserted by Constance 
before it was a legitimate Council, and repeated by the 
subsequent assembly of Basle, would be very sound in the 
political order, because in the political ‘order power is 
ordinarily derived from God through the people, and there 
always persists in the people a power to dispossess its actual 
trustees, and to vest it in other hands, whenever it is 
necessary to do so, in order to preserve the state. But we 
cannot transfer the same principle to the Church, because 
it denies her essentially Papal constitution, and the imme- 
diate divine institution of the Papacy, and asserts that the 
Pope derives his power from God only through the Church, 
and therefore that he is accountable to her, and may be 
judged by her. It implies that the Pope is secondary, not 
primary, and supposes that the Church can exist in her 
integrity and in ,her essential faculties, and perform her 
essential functions as the Church of Christ, without the 
and even in opposition to the Pope. We do not believe 
that the majority of those who adopted this opinion were 
aware of its reach, and we doubt not that the prelates who 
favored it did so, for the most part, with a laudable intent, 
as the only ground—considering the persistence in regard- 
ing himself as true Pope of each of the claimants—on 
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which an end could be effectually put to the schism ; and 
we presume its assertion by the assemblies of Constance 
and Basle was made with a desire of providing a regular 
and legal method of avoiding or getting out of a similar 
imbroglio in the future. But, whoever examines it must 
see that it is fatal to the Papacy, and contains the whole 
antipapal doctrine of Luther. The Pope, according to it, 
was no longer essential to the Church ; and after it had 
been widely diffused, as, thanks to kings, princes, courtiers, 
and factious spirits, it was long before the appearance of 
the Reformers, it was, as the Abbé Poisson well remarks, 
an easy matter to persuade simple, well-meaning people, 
that so long as they remained submissive to their bishops 
they were in the fold of Christ, whéther these bishops sub- 
mitted to the Pope or opposed him. They knew of the 
Pope only what their pastors taught them, and if these 
taught them that the Pore is not essential to the Church, 
and that he may be rejected and she still remain intact, 
what wonder that they so believed? This opinion makes 
the Church radically and essentially Episcopal, and only 
accidentally Papal ; and from Episcopalianism to Presby- 
terianism, asserted by Luther and Calvin, there is but a 
step, and a step quite easy to take— 


Facilis descensus Averni. 


But though we fully coincide with our author as to the 
fatal influence of the great Western Schism in preparing 
the way for the success of the Protestant movement, we 
cannot agree with him that it did so by the manner in 
which it was terminated ; for we maintain that the man- 
ner in which it was terminated was legal, was by virtue 
of Papal authority, and without asserting any authority in 
the Church superior to the Pope, or prejudicial to him as 
supreme Pastor and Governor of the Church. The mischief 
was done not by the issue of the schism, but by the 
opinions and speculations broached as to the means of ter- 
minating it. Our Lord was, as ever, present with his Church 
and took care that no blow should be officially struck to 
the authority of his Vicar; and, humanly speaking, it was 
owing to the so-called obstinacy of Gregory XII., the legi- 
timate Pontiff, and his refusal to submit to the assembly 
of prelates at Pisa, that the Papacy came out from the trial 
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unscathed, and the dissensions were healed without the re- 
cognition in the Church of a power above it. But the 
antipapal and revolutionary opinions which were broached 
during the protracted controversy, and which, amidst the 
obscurity and confusion in which passion and scholastic 
subtilty had involved the question, were favored by many 
well-disposed and even learned prelates, and by large num- 
bers of the inferivr clergy, continued to circulate widely 
even after the Council of Constance, and found a ready and 
hearty support in the courts of sovereigns, in the parlia- 
ments, with the turbulent nobles, with the jurisconsults, 
and indeed, with all who looked to the state for their ad- 
vancement, and were impatient of the restraints imposed by 
the Papacy. Though condemned by the Council of Florence, 
they were insisted on by the factious prelates remaining at 
Basle, and formed the basis of the Pragmatic Sanction, the 
work of Charles VII. of France. They floated in the minds 
of the people, especially in Germany, and parts of France, 
and day by day gained strength, till at the appearance of 
Luther, they had become the common belief of the people, 
at least of the governments and nobility, of nearly all the 
countries that finally became Protestant. Indirectly the 
assembly of Pisa introduced Protestantism. 

We cannot agree with the author in holding the Popes 
in any degree responsible for the schism itself. That fatal 
schism was the work of the sovereigns aided by national 
rivalries, and its chief, almost its sole responsibility rests upon 
the author’s own country. We would not speak lightly or 
disparagingly of France ; we cheerfully acknowledge the 
true Catholic faith, piety, and zeal in all ages of a large 
portion of her people, as well as the important services her 
government has on numerous occasions rendered the Holy 
See. She falls below no nation in Europe, in her devotion to 
religion, or her contributions to its diffusion. We are in- 
debted to her for the planting and growth of Catholicity in 
our own beloved country in a far greater degree than many 
among us are aware. The Church in the United States 
has toa great extent been founded and built up by French 
bishops and clergy, and hardly could the monuments of 
Catholic zeal and piety, becoming so numerous in the land, 
have been erected without the liberal contributions of our 
brethrenin France. The revival of Catholicity in England, 
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dates from the presence and labors of the French clergy, 
driven from their own country by the temporary ascen- 
dency of the Jacobins. Always must English and American 
Catholics cherish the warmest gratitude to Catholic France, 
to whom we as an American citizen owe another debt, for 
it was by her aid, her treasures, and her blood, that we 
were enabled to gain national independence, and to take a 
place among the nations of the earth. If any foreigner 
has a special right to feel himself at home in these United 
States, it is the Catholic Frenchman ; and base must be that 
American Catholic heart, whether of English, Irish, or Ger- 
man descent, that does not beat with lively affection for 
France and the French people. Yet it cannot be denied 
that France made the Western Schism, and thus becaine, 
unintentionally no doubt, the chief originator of Protestant- 
ism. The encroachments of Philip the Fair, the grandson 
of St. Louis, on the rights of the Church, his uncatholic 
and unfilial conduct towards that great Pope Boniface 
VIII., and the support he gave to the Italian enemies of 
that Pontiff,—a band of robber nobles and princes,—drove 
the Popes from Rome, and compelled them to take up their 
residence for seventy-two years at Avignon on the borders 
of France, surrounded by French influences and French car- 
dinals ; and that residence was, as is conceded on all hands, 
a proximate cause of the schism. They were French cardi- 
nals, backed by the French court, if not indeed instigated 
by it, that took the lead in the revolt from Urban VI.,— 
whom they had elected and for four months acknowledged,— 
and in electing Robert of Geneva antipope, and thus creat- 
ing the schism. France, too, was the first to recognize 
Robert of Geneva, a Frenchman, as the legitimate succes- 
sor of Peter, and none but she and her clients ever did so 
recognize him. But for her the schism would have died in 
its birth, if indeed it had ever been born at all. Any time 
before the affair of Pisa it was in her power to put an end 
to it by returning to the Obedience of Urban VI. The 
other countries who pertained tothe Obedience of Robert 
and his successor Peter de Luna, would have readily fol- 
lowed her ; for the opposition came from the courts rather 
than from the theologians and canonists. The difficulty 
was not in the uncertainty of the French court as to who 
was the true Pope, but in the fact that it wanted a French 
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Pope, and would rather have a false Pope or none at all than 
a Rotman or an Italian Pope, as it proved by withdrawing 
France from the Obedience of Benedict XIII., and submit- 
ting to no other. France made it anational question. From 
her, too, came most of those antipapal maxims which, adopt- 
ed by Basle, and supported by Charles VII. in his Pragmatic 
Sanction, and by the emperors Sigismund, Albert, and F're- 
derick III., prepared the minds and ears of the people for 
the coarse denunciations of the Pope by Luther, without 
being shocked or disgusted. 

The imprudent conduct of the bishops assembled at 
Basle, undoubtedly, as the Abbé Poisson maintains, was 
one of the leading causes which prepared the success of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century. They improved 
upon Pisa and Constance, and showed from the first a set- 
tled determination to revolutionize the Church, and to 
change her constitution from the Papal to an Episcopal, or 
perhaps, a Presbyterian constitution. Their aim was, so to 
speak, to destroy the monarchical constitution of the Church, 
and to substitute the Council for the Pope, and to make 
him, if retained, the nominee of the Council, its simple exe- 
cutive officer, deriving his power from it, and amenable to it 
for his conduct. They labored to develope and to erect into 
Catholic dogmas the maxims acted on by Pisa in deposing 
Gregory XII. and Peter de Luna, and in electing Peter 
Philargi Pope, and which the Assembly at Constance had 
guardedly asserted in its fourth and fifth sessions. Cer- 
tainly no little responsibility in regard to the introduction 
and success of Protestantism in the sixteenth century rests 
upon the factious prelates who persisted in calling them- 
selves the Council after it had been transferred by Euge- 
nius IV. to Ferrara and subsequently to Florence. Their 
revolutionary spirit, their factious proceedings, and their 
antipapal definitions, were more than a prelude to Protes- 
tantism ; and Luther himself hardly went further in his 
hostility to the Papacy than the Cardinal of Arles, their 
principal leader. They made the Church by their definitions 
Episcopal as against the Papacy, and by their conduct, 
Presbyterian as against Episcopacy ; for they permitted the 
inferior clergy to sit and vote in the Council, and to vote 
even on questions of doctrine. The definitions touching 
the authority of Councils over the Pope, their right to judge 
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him, to depose him, and to elect a new Pope in his place, 
were carried by the vote of simple priests against the majo- 
rity of bishops present. * 

But after all, these prelates acted under the influence 
ofthe secular princes, and chiefly under that of Charles 
VIL, of France, and Sigismund, emperor of Germany. 
They were chiefly French and German prelates. Out of 
twenty prelates, a majority of whom, by the way, were not 
even bishops, who were present inthe thirty-third session, 
in which were adopted the antipapal definitions, eighteen 
belonged to France and Germany. It was principally the 
support which Charles and Sigismund, more especially the 
latter, gave to these factious prelates, that created the em- 
barrassment of the Pope, in bringing them to a sense of their 
duty, and that encouraged them in their scandalous disobe- 
dience. The officiousness of the king and the emperor 
induced the Pope to abandon his first resolution to dissolve 
the Council, and to come to a compromise with them, in 
which he yielded to the last limit of lawful concession,— 
all that he could yield and save the essentially Papal con- 
stitution of the Church. Both the emperor and the king 
sustained the Assembly till the Pope made them see that the 
principle it contended for, if applied to politics, would make 
the monarch the subject of the States General, and abase 
his power and dignity. But they continued to the last to 
sustain the antipapal maxims of the Assembly. So that, 
however imprudent was the conduct of the bishops who sat 
in it, and however great its influence in preparing the suc- 
cess of Protestantism, the chief blame rests on the sover- 
eigns, who were laboring to extend and consolidate their 
power, and to subject to it the ecclesiastical as well as the 
civil administration in their respective states. 

We know from history that the sovereigns took great 
pains to circulate the doctrines of Basle among the people 
of their several states. On the eve of the Reformation, 
Maximilian I. and Louis XII., in their war on the Pope, 
Julius II., appealed to them, and set up a council of five 
traitor cardinals against him. Louis, in his antipapal mad- 
ness, compelled the French clergy to excommunicate the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, and forbid all communication withhim. It 
was then the supporters of the chair of Peter were stigma- 
tized as Papists. Rome was denominated Babylon, and from 
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the Royalist camp went forth the threat that she should be 
destroyed even toher name. In Germany it was, if possible, 
still worse. The antipapal doctrines of Basle were almost 
universally diffused, and the grossest calumnies of the 
Roman Pontiff were listened to with pleasure in the castle 
and the cottage. Luther had not much to do when he ap- 
peared, and he only used a language already familiar in 
Germany and many parts of France. The sovereigns, 
through Pisa, Basle, and other instruments, had deprived 
him of all originality, and accomplished the greater part of 
his work. 

The other causes of the success of Protestantism assign- 
ed by the Abbé Poisson we pass over for the present. In 
developing and commenting on them, he says many things 
both true and pertinent, and many things, we grieve to add, 
which a Catholic cannot say without calumniating his spi- 
ritual mother. In general, he does not go to the root of 
the matter, and is far more ready to say hard things of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs than of the secular princes, and of the 
ecclesiastical than of the lay society of the time. He does 
not make enough of the political and social causes of the 
success of Protestantism, and seeks too exclusively its causes 
in the ecclesiastical society, the arrogance of Popes, the cor- 
ruptions of the Court of Rome, and the vices, faults, and 
blunders of churchmen. Several of the things he mentions 
came too late to serve his purpose, and actually tended to 
arrest the success of Protestantism, and others had no exist- 
ence, or if existence, no influence on the result. He too 
often forgets that Protestantism was essentially a political 
and a social movement, having its motives in worldly hopes 
and passions, and was only accidentally a religious or theo- 
logical movement. Had it been primarily and essentially 
a religious movement, an effort to introduce new doctrines in 
opposition to the dogmas of the Church, it would have 
started with a fixed and determinate confession of faith, 
with which it would stand or fall. It would, moreover, have 
been confined to a3limited area, and proved short-lived. 
Its strength, as the Abbé Poisson remarks with equal truth 
and profoundness, lay precisely in the fact that it had no 
doctrines, but held itself free to ally itself with any doctrines 
that promised it success. Such it was in the beginning, and 
such it is now. It has by turns taken up and cast off 
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nearly all conceivable heresies, and has been uniform and 
invariable only in its relentless hostility to Rome and the 
Papal constitution of the Church. Heretical as well as 
schismatic, of course, it was in the outset, but its heresies 
were adopted as accessories, not as principals, and save 
those which appealed to the ambition of princes laboring to 
become absolute, to the insane hatred of Rome which the 
princes had themselves excited, to the envy or jealousy 
of the inferior clergy, and to the love of license on the 
part of the laity, they were not of a nature to draw away 
from the Church any considerable number of her children. 

It has always been our opinion that our Catholic contro- 
versialists have made too much of the Reform asa religious 
movement, and treated it too exclusively as the result of 
an effort to innovate in matters of dogma. There never 
has been a moment since Luther posted his theses against 
Indulgences, that any effect in recalling the mass of Pro- 
testants to the Church could be producéd by a refutation 
of the so-called Protestant doctrines, or by proving, beyond 
the possibility of reply or cavil, the teachings of the Ca- 
tholic Church. The tie which binds them to Protestantism 
is therefore not doctrinal, is not attachment to any system 
of doctrine, or form of worship.* Protestants have never 


* We do not mean, by denying Protestantism to be a religious move- 
ment, to assert that Protestants have no religion, or that they associated 
nothing of religion with their movement against the Church. The Protes- 
tant people generally profess to have some sort of religion, and the great 
body of them always have been and are, in their way, a religious people. 
Nor do we mean to say that they have no religious truth, or that their reli- 
gion is utterly worthless. But in so far as they have religious truth and 
Christian piety, they are not Protestants ; and what of truth and piety they 
have, they have not by virtue of their Protestantism, but in spite of it. They 
have not in all cases cast off all Catholic doctrine, or lost allsense of Chris- 
tian faith and duty. They believe themselves, for the most part, religious, 
and we doubt not that there is to be found among them much genuine piety, 
as far as it goes. Christ is in the Church to save; he is also out of the Church 
by his grace to draw men to the Church, and this grace which reaches those 
outside, draws towards the Church, and gives strength to enterit, is not to 
be severed from the grace of the Sacrament, but is really to be included in 
it, at leastas a preamble to it. We are never to regard the piety, say of a 
Mother Seton, while yét a Protestant, as an illusion, or as merely natural 
piety. It was no doubt the beginning of that piety, and of the same nature 
with that piety, for which she became so eminent after her conversion. So 
we may say of large numbers of Protestants. It is the effect of grace, given 
it may be in baptism, or at least to bring to the Sacrament. The mistake 
is not in supposing this piety the effect of grace, but in supposing the grace 
is dispensed by Protestantism, or that it is sufficient to secure salvation to 
those who do not yield to its attraction and permit themselves to be drawn 
by it into the Church. 
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held a single doctrine that they were prepared to stand by, 
let come what might. Luther changed his doctrines on im- 
portant points several times, and it is conceded on all hands, 
that, when he commenced his career, he had no clearly 
defined, no logically drawn out system at all. There is, 
probably, not a single Protestant living who holds on any 
fundamental point the doctrine either of Luther or Calvin. 
And yet all Protestants claim Luther and Calvin and their 
associates as their legitimate ancestors. Enough, we think, 
and more than enough, has been said against the heresies of 
the Reformation ; enough, and more than enough, has been 
said in the Way of accounting for the rise and spread of the 
movement, of the corruptions of the Court of Rome, rash | 
pretensions of Popes, laxity of discipline, and abuses among 
churchmen, that needed reforming ; but not enough, in 
our judgment, has been said or thought of the Reformation 
as the product ofa political and social transformation which 
the European world was then undergoing. In the transfor- 
mation: European society was then undergoing from the Feu- 
dalism of the Middle Ages to modern monarchy, we think, 
are to be sought the origin and success of the Protestant 
movement. It originated in an epoch of transition, when 
the old order was broken, and the new was struggling to es- 
tablish itself, when the past and the present were in mortal 
conflict, when all was loosened in the social order from its 
old moorings, when all the passions were unchained, thought 
was permitted to run riot, and no man was in or knew his 
place. It was born, in all that it has peculiar to itself, in 
the effort of secular sovereigns to render themselves abso- 
lute, to centralize power, and remove from it all restraints, 
together with the effort of the old feudal society to retain its 
feudal rights and privileges. In the revolution then going 
on, in the transformation then in process, we find the prin- 
cipal cause of the success of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century. Other causes may have contributed to that success, 
some of which will be touched upon in a subsequent article, 
especially the passion of the learned for classical or pagan 
literature and philosophy, but this we look upon as the 
chief cause, or as that without which all the others would 
have been ineffectual and nugatory. 

European society is and has been subject, since the 
Christian era, to the law of change. Many would say, per- 
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haps not without some truth, to the law of progress. It 
has undergone periodical transformations, whether for the 
better or for the worse, we need not now undertake to de- 
termine. It underwent an almost total transformation in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, on the downfall of the 
Western Roman Empire, and the establishment of. the 
Northern Barbarians on its ruins ; it underwent another in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, when was closed the Barba- 
rian era, and instituted, by St. Leo. IIT., in the person of 
Charlemagne, the Christian empire of the West, in place of 
the Pagan already destroyed ; it underwent another in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, when the Empire of Charle- 
magne was forced to give place to Feudalism ; it under- 
went another in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
Feudalism was supplanted by Modern Monarchy, an at- 
tempted revival of the ancient Pagan Ceesarism ; and it is 
undergoing another, and has been since the middle of the 
last century, from Modern Monarchy to Republicanism or 
Democracy. The first three of these transformations have 
left deep traces of their influence on the social position 
and relations of the Church, and on the measures and me- 
thods she found it necessary to adopt in order to meet the 
peculiar wants of each period ; they, no doubt, had much 
to do with bringing about a rupture with the East and oc- 
casioning the Greek schism ; but they seem to have given 
rise to no particular heresies, and to have occasioned no 
systematic war on the Papal constitution of the Church,— 
probably, because the Church was then less intimately con- 
' nected with the state,.and less mixed up with the existing 
social order than she was afterwards, The fourth transfor- 
mation, or that from Feudalism to Monarchy, appears to 
have far more deeply affected the social relations, position, 
and external economy of the Church than any of the pre- 
ceding. During the four centuries that Feudalism reigned 
in the European world, the Church had come into new and 
more intricate relations with the political order. Many of 
her prelates had become feudal barons and princes, and as 
such were not only prelates owing obedience to the Pope, 
but vassals owing allegiance to a.temporal suzerain. The 
majority of the kingdoms and states of Europe at one pe- 
riod placed themselves under the protection of the Pope, 
and became vassals of the Holy See, and the Roman Pontiff 
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acquired over them the rights and powers of temporal 
suzerain, in addition to those which he always has, in regard 
to the faithful, as spiritual head of the Church. Through 
the piety of her children, and the munificence of kings, 
princes and nobles, as well as through the necessities of the 
times, the Church acquired numerous and large vested 
rights and interests, which made her, aside from her strictly 
spiritual character, an integral, and at one time, perhaps 
the most powerful element in the feudal society of Europe. 
It is evident, then, that the transformation of this feudal 
society into Modern Monarchy, a transformation that trans- 
ferred all the rights and privileges of the fiefs to the crown, 
could not be effected in the lay society, without seriously 
affecting the temporal position, relations, and possessions 
of the ecclesiastical society. 

Monarchy was from the first hostile to Feudalism, be- 
cause under Feudalism it could not be absolute. The 
feudal nobles, whether lay or ecclesiastical, held their fiefs 
as vested rights, of which they could not be dispossessed, 
unless they forfeited them by acts specified by public law 
as working forfeiture, and only by due process oflaw. If 
their fiefs were originally conferred by the crown, they did 
not hold them at the pleasure of the crown, and were, 
when once invested with them, as free and as independent 
as their suzerain, and sometimes far more powerful. They 
did not depend on the monarch for their rights and priv- 
ileges, but held them by a title as high and as indepen- 
dent as that by which he held his crown. His authority 
over them was clearly defined, and was often in fact mere- 
ly nominal ; and he was oftener obliged to court them than 
they him. This could not be pleasing to his pride or am- 
bition, and it no doubt frequently gave rise to grave dis- 
orders in the state, which it left him impotent to suppress. 
It is easy, then, to understand why, whether well or ill dis- 
posed, whether seeking to repress their turbulence and 
maintain order in the state, or ambitious: of usurping all 
power in his own hands and rendering the monarchy abso- 
lute, he should have wished to diminish the independence 
of the feudal lords and enlarge the power of the crown. As 
the Church, in her external economy and relations, was an 
integral part of the feudal society, it is just as easy to un- 
derstand why she, as well as the lay lords, became the 
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object of his hostility, and the Pope, as head of the 
ecclesiastical society, and guardian of its rights both spirit- 
ual.and temporal, became the more especial object of that 
hostility. 

Monarchy seems to have made its first systematic ef- 
forts towards autocracy, in the thirteenth century, under 
the Emperor Frederic II. It renewed its efforts at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century under Philip the Fair, 
and again, a little later, under Louis of Bavaria, but 
though backed by the Ghibellines of Italy, those traitors 
to their God and their country, found the Papacy and 
Feudalism too strong for it. The long residence of the 
Popes at Avignon, gave the sovereigns an opportunity to 
revive and strengthen nationalism, and through the Western 
Schism, which, aided by nationalism, they had effected, to 
deprive the Papacy of the greater part of its temporal power 
and support. The Papacy thus weakened, Monarchy was 
free, as the fifteenth century advanced, to carry on its war 
against the feudal society. Calling to its assistance the 
Commons irritated by the oppressions and exactions of the 
nobles, and hoping to be free and less oppressed under the 
king, it crushed the larger vassals and annexed their fiefs 
to the crown. The astute and unprincipled Louis XL, 
aided by the rashness and blunders of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, succeeded in doing this in France ; the 
wars of the Roses and Henry VII. did it for the time in 
England, and Maximilian I. made some progress in the 
same direction in the Empire. This was the more easily 
done in consequence of the nobles having made common 
cause, for a time, with the monarch against the Pope, the 
head of the ecclesiastical society, and rendered him unable 
to protect them, now that they needed his aid. Monarchy 
thus during the struggles of the fifteenth century gained 
the upper hand, and there remained no power in society 
strong enough to resist its onward march towards autocracy. 
At the opening of the sixteenth century, the world in 
other respects had changed. The discovery of the passage 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope, together with the 
discovery and colonization of this Western Continent, 
began to affect injuriously the commerce of the Italian Re- 
publics, already suffering much from the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottoman Turks and the naval supre- 
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macy of the Sultan in the Levant, and the Pope could no 
longer derive from Republican Italy that aid which had 
served him so effectually in previous conflicts with the Em- 
peror and his Ghibelline supporters. 

Now it is in these commercial changes, these political 
and social transformations, so rapidly developed and ap- 
proaching their conclusion in the sixteenth century, we 
must seek the causes which explain the sudden success of 
the Protestant Reformation,—as is evident again, from the 
historical fact that Protestantism was arrested, made 
no further progress, and acquired no new territory, from 
the moment order, or some approach to order, in the politi- 
cal and social world was re-established. At an earlier 
period Luther’s movement would have proved abortive ; at 
a later period, it could not have been attempted, for there 
would have been no elements to favor it, and the monarchs 
themselves would have thrown all their power and influence 
against it. But coming just when it did, near the end of 
the transition from one political and social order to another, 
when all the passions were in ferment, when all was un- 
settled, and all classes of society were seeking either to re- 
store the past or to seize the future, all favored it, and 
nothing remained for the moment strong enough to resist 
it. Maximilian, wishing to humble the Pope, or to extort 
concessions from Rome, protected Luther and his party as 
an instrument favorable to his policy ; the lay Electors and 
Princes of the Empire supported the Protestant movement 
as a power to be played off against the emperor, who was 
attacking their privileges, seeking to reduce their rights 
and powers, and to enlarge and consolidate the power of the 
Imperial government. ‘The people supported it because 
they thought they saw in it the means of emancipation 
from the rapacious and insolent lords who oppressed them. 
Charles V. was obliged to treat it tenderly, for he needed the 
support of the Princes of the Empire who favored it, to sus- 
tain him against the rivalry of Francis I., King of France, 
and his precious allies, the Turks. In France, it was seized 
upon, first by the king against the Pope and the emperor, 
and when abandoned by him, by the higher nobles, as a means 
of enabling them to recover the independence and power 
which they had lost under Louis XI. In England, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, it-was supported by the sov- 
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ereigns as the surest means of rendering the monarchy ab- 
solute, by uniting in the crown both powers, the temporal 
and the spiritual. In Scotland, it ‘was introduced as a 
means of sustaining the English faction, and detaching her 
from her hereditary alliance with France, which had made 
her a sort of French dependency, deeply prejudicial to her 
political and material interests, as it exposed her to per- 
petual hostility with her more powerful southern neighbor. 
Finally, in the Netherlands it was taken up as an element 
of liberty against the cold-hearted despot, Philip II., who 
every where labored to identify the cause of tyranny with 
that of Catholicity. Indeed, we may say that the relapse 
of England, after the death of Mary Tudor, was owing far 
more to hatred of the Spanish sovereign, who aimed at uni- 
versal monarchy, and who used Catholicity as a means of 
realizing his ambitious dream, and to a just sense of national 
independence and liberty, than to any hatred of Catholicity 
or sympathy with Protestantism. At first monarchy was 
every where the promoter of Protestantism, but in several 
countries, having sufficiently humbled the Papacy, it 
fancied that it would be more for its interest to take 
Catholicity under its protection, and use it as the means of 
consolidating the power of the crown ; and it is doubtful 
whether monarchy injured the Church the more by its op- 
position or by its protection ; for it granted its protection 
only on conditions that weakened her external power, and 
by ostensibly espousing her interests, it enlisted all its own 
enemies against her, not a few of whom, but for it, would 
have been her friends. But be this as it may, it is certain 
that the Protestant movement owed its success to the dis- 
orders, confusion, and passions necessarily attendant on a 
great political and social transformation. It succeeded in 
one place by allying itself with monarchy, in another by ally- 
ing itself with the national spirit, and a commendable love 
of liberty ; by seeking here to crush the feudal nobles, rights, 
and privileges, and there by seeking to restore or sustain them. 

Even if we assume that the transformation of the po- 
litical and social order in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies was really desirable and necessary for the progress of 
civilization, we can easily conceive that it could not have 
been accomplished without affecting very unfavorably, for 
a time at least, the interests of Catholicity, and that too, 
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without supposing that the Church herself has or had any 
particular fondness for the feudal régime. There is no 
evidence that the Church ever had in the abstract any par- 
tiality for Feudalism. She did not introduce it, nor, as far 
as we have been able to discover, favor its introduction, and 
certainly she suffered from the disorders incident to it, the 
rapacity, lawlessness, and turbulence of the feudal nobles, 
even more than the Monarchy. But she had accepted it 
and conformed to it. Whenever any political and social 
order has become fixed and remained for a considerable 
time in force, it acts on the minds of churchmen as well as 
laymen, and casts them in its mould. A multitude of 
forms and interests grow up under it, and become so inwo- 
ven with it, that it is no easy matter for people brought up 
under it, to distinguish between changes in it and chan- 
ges in the Church herself. The forms of thought, the 
habits of life, the modes of proceeding, the routine of af- 
fairs, and the secular interests of the Church, become so 
shaped to it, and so dependent on it, that its transformation 
can hardly fail to appear to the majority, whether they favor 
or whether they oppose it, to be a transformation of the eccle- 
siastical society no less than of the lay society. Few in any 
age or country are capable of making the proper distinctions, 

In the Church, taken in the concrete, as she actually 
exists in the world, and performs her mission in the spiritual 
government of its affairs, there are always two elements, 
the one divine, the other human,—or, the Church in her di- 
vine constitution, offices, and powers, and the social medium 
through which she places herself in relation with the age 
and country, actson them, and meets their peculiar wants 
and necessities. In all that is supernatural, in all that 
pertains to her essential constitution and authority, in all 
that belongs to the mysteries of faith, the sacraments, or 
the dispensation of grace, she is divine, immediately divine, 
the same in all ages and nations, and acts on individuals 
and society, without being reacted on by them. But her 
members live in the world, form society, and, to a great 
extent, are formed by it. The various institutions, chari- 
table, educational, or pious, which the Church founds, the 
various modes she adopts, the vested rights she acquires, for 
acting on external society, guarding against its dangers, and 
meeting its wants,—what we may call the exterior economy 
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or prudential system of the Church,—are human, and may 
and must be varied so as to be adapted to the existing poli- 
tical and social changes which from time to time take place. 
Any great transformation of the political and social order, 
necessarily carries along with it a corresponding transfor- 
mation of the exterior economy or prudential system of the 
Church. This system naturally opposes, and with all its 
force resists, all such transformations as long as resistance 
is possible. The system was good, was useful, was neces- 
sary, and in every sense legitimate initstime. Churchmen 
who have been formed under it, feel this, and heroically 
defend it even after social and political changes have ren- 
dered it no longer useful, or practicable. Hence we not 
seldom find enlightened and good men, men of the noblest 
character, the firmest faith, and the most lively charity, re- 
sisting with true heroism changes which have become ine- 
vitable, and which, in regard to the future, are even desi- 
rable ; and with equal heroism, rushing to the defence ofa 
system of human prudence, which is doomed, and could not 
be retained without arresting the onward course of things, 
and suspending the progress of civilization. We see this 
at every period of political and social transformation. It was 
seen in a striking manner in the transition of society from 
Feudalism to Monarchy ; not, indeed, because the Church 
had any natural fondness for Feudalism, but because during 
the four centuries it ruled the world, her own exterior eco- 
nomy or prudential system had been shaped to it, and the 
temporal or secular interests of churchmen had become 
bound up with it. Herein lay the secret of the success of 
Protestantism. It drew its strength from the fact that the 
exterior economy of the Church had ceased to be in harmony 
with the passions, sentiments, and wants of the age, and 
was adapted toa state of things which was passing and 
must pass away. ‘The world had changed since that sys- 
tem was adopted, and churchmen, by still adhering to it, 
and devoting themselves heart and soul to its defence, 
turned the opposition to it into opposition to the Church 
herself. Hence the anticatholic character which the move- 
ment assumed. ' 
The Church could not at once change her exterior eco- 
nomy, for vast interests and vested rights were involved,— 
interests and vested rights of the ecclesiastical society, and 
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to have sacrificed these interests and abandoned these rights 
without a struggle, or till they who profited by them became 
fully aware that they must go, would have excited even 
churchmen, since they are men, to resistance, and to no in- 
considerable extent, led them to rebel against the Sovereign 
Pontiff. We have only to call to mind the French Bishops, 
called La petite Eglise, who refused to accept and conform 
to the Concordat concluded between Pius VII. and the First 
Consul, to be assured of it. Rome saw and comprehended 
at-a distance the political and social revolution in progress, 
and was prepared to make all the concessions and changes 
in her exterior economy really necessary to meet it ; but 
weakened by the Great Schism and by the antipapal 
maxims which had been so widely circulated and enter- 
tained, she was obliged to use great forbearance towards the 
members of the ecclesiastical society, who opposed all chan- 
ges or concessions that involved their secular rights and 
interests,—rights and interests, which both the canon law 
and the civil law held to be spiritual, inasmuch as they 
were the rights and interests of spiritual persons, and of 
which the Holy See was the divinely appointed guardian, 
These embarrassed the Church hardly less than the mem- 
bers of the lay society who were carried away by the revo- 
lutionary spirit of the time. No blame attaches to Rome, and 
less to individual members of the ecclesiastical society than 
might be supposed, for the rights and interests they were 
loath to give up were legally, honestly, and religiously ac- 
quired, and under.the safeguard of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Not comprehending the revolutionary spirit of the time, not 
perceiving that no human power could arrest it and save 
their rights and interests, they not unnaturally felt that there 
was no need of abandoning them, and that they owed it to 
the Church to defend them to the last. 

Now these rights, interests, and possessions of the Church 
spiritual, inasmuch as held by a spiritual person, but in 
themselves of a temporal nature, and quite distinguishable 
from the Church in her divine constitution, office, and au- 
thority, were the more immediate cause of the hostility 
the Church incurred. . It was the Pope as guardian of these, 
or as the supreme lord of the temporalities of the Church, 
rather than the Pope as the representative of the spiritual 
order, or his rights and prerogatives in matters intrinsically 
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spiritual, that the secular princes in reality opposed. The 
rights and powers of the Popes during the Middle Ages were 
of two classes. The one class were held de jure divino, the 
other de jure humano. The really learned and able M. 
Gosselin in his work on the Power of the Popes in the Mid- 
dle Ages, sees this very clearly, and proves it with rare eru- 
dition and sagacity. The only fault we find, or have ever 
found with his work, is, that it restricts too much the former 
class, and includes in the latter some things which the Pope 
holds, undeniably, by immediate divine right. The Pope 
was the suzerain of England, Russia, Hungary, Naples, 
Sicily, Aragon, and several other European states, if not, 
indeed, of the Holy Roman Empire itself. This right of 
suzerainty was a temporal possession, legally acquired, and 
lawfully held by the Holy See, but not by immediate divine 
right. The baronies, principalities, fiefs, held by ecclesias- 
tics, and the seat of prelates of the Church in the Royal 
Councils, the Cortés, Diet, States General, or Parliament,— 
tithes, landed estates, &c., were lawful acquisitions, vested 
rights, but held by divine right only in that mediate sense 
in which every proprietor is said to hold his property by 
divine right. The Church was not forbidden, but was au- 
thorized by her divine constitution to be a proprietor. The 
faculty of holding property is given her by immediate divine 
institution, but the particular property acquired is held by 
human right, deriving, however, from the divine right. 
Under Feudalism,—and this is its grand feature,—all 
rights and powers follow the law of property, in fact are 
property and treated as such,—a reminiscence of the early 
Roman law ; for in early times the political and civil power 
in Rome was attached to the sacred territory of the city, 
surveyed and bounded by the god Terminus, and hence in 
cases of transfer the land was held to seize the man, 
not the man the land. Whatever rights and powers the 
Church acquired through the piety of the faithful, the mu- 
nificence of kings and princes, the labors of her religious, 
or the feudal constitution of society, she held them as pro- 
perty, and by a title as valid, and as sacred as that by which 
any other proprietor holds his property. As proprietor she 
had the right to control and manage her own property. Her 
title was good, but in this particular form, it was not by im- 
mediate divine right, and therefore she could survive its loss. 
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It was this property, we repeat, which the Church held, 
and which brought her, in some sense, into the category of 
temporal lords, but which she very naturally, and very justly 
placed under the safeguard of her spiritual authority, that 
excited against her the hostility of the lay chiefs of the 
secular society. The Church in that age, when all power 
was property, and followed the law of property, needed to 
be a feudal proprietor, in order to hold her rightful posi- 
tion, and exercise her rightful influence in the administra- 
tion of affairs. But there was, if we look deeper, involved 
in the controversy which grew up between the Popes and 
the secular sovereigns, a principle which is of vital impor- 
tance to civil liberty and social well-being. The secular 
sovereign maintained, that, in regard to property, he held 
the summum dominium, that his right was paramount 
to that of the particular proprietor, and therefore that the 
proprietor held his property subject to the pleasure of the 
prince or the state, the doctrine which we see acted on now 
by Spain and Sardinia, in their secularization of Church 
property, and which is the basis of all the Oriental des- 
potisms. The Church did not recognize this doctrine. 
She took the higher ground, that property once lawfully 
acquired, is held by a title which the state is bound to 
recognize and protect ; she asserted the inviolability of 
property, and thus placed the right of the proprietor above 
the lawful action of the state, and under the protection of 
the natural, or divine law itself,—the principle recognized 
every where by our American jurisprudence. Here was a 
principle which the Church was the first to introduce into 
society, and it is the basis of all civil liberty. It was not 
only on the ground that property consecrated to religion, 
or to pious and charitable uses, is sacred and inviolable, but 
also on the ground that all property is sacred and inviola- 
ble, that she visited with her spiritual censures and thun- 
ders the violators of her possessions. The hostility of the 
sovereigns to the Papacy, was in the first instance, to it, 
if we may so say, as a feudal proprietor, and extended after- 
wards to it as a spiritual institution, only because it availed 
itself of its spiritual authority to protect its temporal pos- 
sessions, and the sacred right of property. Undoubtedly, 
the Church could be despoiled of those possessions without 
touching her divine constitution, for she does not depend on 
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them, and can do her spiritual work without them ; but 
she cannot be despoiled of them by violence, without her con- 
sent, and in spite of her excommunications, without deny- 
ing her spiritual authority, and striking a mortal blow to 
the sacred and inviolable right of property itself. 

But society in revolution rushes on to its end, tramp- 
ling in the dust every right, human or divine, that would 
impede its progress; and hence we need not be surprised 
that the rights of proprietors, whether lay or ecclesiastical, 
opposed to the absolutism of the prince, were disregarded 
and violated without scruple. We will not say that Feu- 
dalism, as it finally became,—through what causes it 
matters not to inquire,—needed no modification, that the 
kings were wholly wrong in opposing it, or the people 
wholly mad in wishing to substitute the monarch for the 
feudal baron ; we are willing to concede that social order 
often suffered from it, and that grave evils prevailed under it, 
which it furnished not the means to cure; yet it contained 
the great principles of civil liberty and personal independence. 
It consecrated the principle of the inviolability of property, 
and the sacredness in presence of the state of vested rights, 
Our own genuine American system, which unhappily so 
many are laboring to convert into that of the ancient 
pagan republicanism, is, if we did but know it, only a 
development of Feudalism, by which every man is author- 
ized to be a proprietor, and every proprietor is a baron or 
feudal lord. We will not however deny, as we say, that 
Feudalism needed a modification in order to correct the 
abuses that grew up under it ; but its modification by vio- 
lence, and in favor of modern Czesarism, was as undesira- 
ble as it was unjust. All necessary changes might have 
been peaceably, legally, and usefully effected, if the lay 
chiefs had been willing to consult and act in concert with 
the Pope, the head of the ecclesiastical society. But to 
this they were too proud, too thoughtless, too violent, or 
too ambitious to consent. The violence commenced, and 
must have its course. All we would now say, is, that the 
revolution was primarily hostile to the Church in her char- 
acter of a feudal proprietor, and was only accidentally hos- 
tile to her in her divine and immutable character as repre- 
sentative of the spiritual order. She was attacked cer- 
tainly on her divine side, but only because her external 
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economy was identified with her internal, and because she 
spread her divine authority as a protection over the right 
of property in the way of the irresistible passion for 
Monarchy which possessed the age. 

After the sixteenth century European society settled 
down under absolute Monarchy, a Monarchy borrowed from 
the Greek Empire. The seventeenth century saw extinguish- 
ed throughout nearly all Europe every spark of its medizval 
freedom. In Protestant Europe, the state became absolute, 
and the monarch united in himself the royal and pontifi- 
cal authority ; in Catholic Europe, the Church was protected 
by the sovereigns, and sighed for the freedom of the mar- 
tyr ages. Bishops turn courtiers, and the king’s mis- 
tress nominates to vacant sees, and bestows the rich liy- 
ings of the Church. The nobles, save as officers of the 
army, forget the old maxim, noblesse oblige, lose their 
old chivalric sentiments and sense of independence, fawn 
round the monarch, and become base and servile. The 
people, without political rights, without social importance, 
overloaded with taxes, poor and grovelling in ignorance, 
almost forget that they were created in the image and 
likeness of God, and that for them the Son of God has 
died. This cannot last for ever, and by the middle of the 
last century we see that anew political and social transfor- 
mation has commenced. This transformation, completed 
with us, but still in process in the Old World, is from 
modern or absolute Monarchy to Republicanism, but to a 
republicanism, we hope, more in accordance, in principle, 
with the Republicanism of the Middle Ages, than with that 
of Greco-Roman Paganism, now so earnestly contended 
for by our Red Republicans and radical Democrats. 

In this new transformation the Church again suffers, 
and is violently opposed by the same party that opposed 
her in the sixteenth century, though now as humanitarians 
or infidels, not as simple heretics. She had adapted her 
external economy to Monarchy, as she had previously 
adapted it to Feudalism, and hence she came to be re- 
garded as identified with the monarchical régime. For 
several generations, no doubt, her children were cast in 
a monarchical mould ; their social interests and vested 
rights so depended on it, and were so linked with it, that 
its ruin seemed to them to carry with it that of religion 
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itself. This made the Catholic more anti-republican, and 
the republican more anti-Catholic. Churchmen felt it their 
duty to oppose the movement in the interest of religion, as 
well as in that of society, and many even yet, on both | 
sides, imagine that the throne and the altar must stand 
or fall together. 

But for ourselves we have no fears for the Church.” The 
revolution will go on till the new transformation is effected. 
Monarchy in the old pagan sense, or as understood by Louis 
XIV. and the unfortunate Stuarts, whether for good or for 
evil, must go down before the republican movement of the 
age. The struggle may be longer or shorter, more or less 
fierce and destructive, but the republican order will sooner 
or later triumph in the Old World, as it has triumphed 
already in this country. But the Church will survive it, as 
she has survived all previous political and social transfor- 
mations. Her whole history proves that she is indissolubly 
wedded to no particular political and social order, but can 
adapt herself to any that leaves her free to pursue her 
divine mission. She suffers, indeed, in every period of 
transition, but she has that within her which enables her 
to survive the transformation, and to repair her losses, when 
once a settled order is re-established. When the transfor- 
mation to republicanism is once effected, she will accept it, 
adapt her external economy or prudential system to it, and, 
perhaps, find it even more favorable to her free and divine 
activity, than any political and social order with which she 
has hitherto come in contact. 

The practical lesson these considerations should enforce 
on Catholics is, that the time when it was safe, if ever there 
was a time when it was safe, to link the interests of 
the Church with absolute Monarchy, has gone by, and our 
great study, after the salvation of our souls, should now 
be, both in this country and Europe, to avoid binding our- 
selves to an order of things that has passed, or is passing 
away, and to prepare ourselves for the future which is ad- 
vancing. .We must accept, both for the sake of religion 
and of society, the new order as it comes up and establishes 
itself. We do not, of course, ask the Catholic to throw 
himself into the revolution, and help it onward, for that, 
in its present character, would be both unlawful and im- 
prudent. We felt it our duty in 1848, to oppose the rev- 
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olutionary movements in Europe, and we have seen no 
reason to think that we were wrong ; we opposed, and still 
oppose the principles on which those movements were based, 
as well as the principles on which our own countrymen de- 
’ fended their sympathy with them. But this does not 
necessarily prevent us from foreseeing that, in some shape, 
the democratic transformation of Christendom is sure to be 
effected, or render it less necessary for us to anticipate and 
prepare for its success. We hail with pleasure the new 
Concordat between Austria and the Holy See, and the ap- 
parent, we would fain hope real, respect of Napoleon III. 
for the Church ; but we do not believe that these things can 
save the Monarchy of the seventeenth century, though they 
may ease its fall. Neither Napoleon nor Francis Joseph 
seem able to arrest the revolution in Spain or Sardinia, or 
disposed to attempt to separate the cause of constitutional- 
ism from that of spoliation of the Church. Both, we ap- 
prehend, labor to force the love of religion and devotion to 
the Church to ally themselves with Ceesarism, and the love 
of freedom to join the infidel or humanist camp ; but they 
will fail, because their policy is to use the Church to up- 
hold their power, and Almighty God will never suffer his 
Church to be thus used, or made a'tool of. The revolution, 
in some form, will go on, and while we refuse to join it, or 
in any way to aid it, it would be madness as Catholics 
to bind ourselves to the cause of the monarchs against it. 
We must prepare ourselves to accept in good faith the new 
political and social order as it comes up, and establishes itself. 
We must distinguish sharply between religion and Mon- 
archy, and train ourselves and those dependent on us to be 
good Catholics under a democratic régime. The modes of 
thought, the habits of life, and the methods of education 
formed under Monarchy and specially adapted to it, we must 
be prepared to modify, as the occasion demands, and cease to 
insist on them as essential to our Catholic character. As 
Catholics we are and must be always and every where the 
same. But every Catholic, taken in the concrete, has a two- 
fold character ; one derived from the Church, the other from 
society; and changes as changes the society in which he lives. 
To insist that this latter character shall be in a democratic 
state of society, what it should be in a monarchical, is to drive 
our generous youth, especially susceptible of social in- 
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fluences, out of the Church into infidelity or irreligion. In 
this country the democratic order is established, and so 
far as it leaves the Church free to carry on her divine work, 
it has the right to reign ; and hence, in this country, in all 
that comes within the sphere of human prudence, it is our 
duty as well as interest to conform toit. If any of us have 
monarchical or aristocratic prejudices, they are out of 
place here. In religion we must bow to authority, but in 
all else we must cherish the spirit of freedom. We owe this 
even to our religion, for not otherwise shall we preserve our 
youth, and fill our churches after the present adult genera- 
tion has passed off. This, too, is in perfect accordance 
with the spirit of the Church, who makes herself “all to all.” 


Art. Il.—L’Eglise pendant les quartre derniers Siécles. 
Par M. Capericur. Paris. Tomes 1 et 2. 8vo. 1854 
& 1855. 


M. CapEFIGUE deserves the thanks of the reading 
public for his numerous and interesting works, which are 


written with a peculiar eloquence of style, and a chivalrous 
spirit of Catholicity. We have placed the first and second 
volumes of his work on the Church during the last four 
centuries, all that have as yet appeared, at the head of 
this article, not so much for the purpose of commenting 
upon their merits, as to indicate the source whence the 
materials for our present Essay on the Sixteenth Century 
have been, in great measure, derived. We divide this 
Essay into three parts : 


I. The Revival of Letters and the Reformation. 
II. The Effects of the Reformation. 
Ill. The Council of Trent and its Results. 


The first part we insert in the present number ; the 
others will appear in the succeeding numbers, 


The sixteenth century opens, with almost unprecedented 
importance, upon the annals of the world. It ushers in 
the light of letters, and gives birth to momentous events 
and extraordinary personages, whose influence, for good or 
evil, is acting still upon the destinies of the present genera- 
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tion. It puts an end to the cycle of the Middle Ages ; 
and, in closing that period of society so eminently Catho- 
lic, it opens another of a novel and heterogeneous character, 

The Middle Ages were entirely free from the Hellen- 
istic spirit which the sixteenth century assumed. The 
somewhat rude yet touching lays of the Troubadours did 
not borrow any thing from the genius of Pagan antiquity. 
Even the love they breathe is of a nature entirely distinct 
from that of the classic poets. In the arts, also, this per- 
fect removal from the Greek and Pantheistic form is 
strikingly manifest. The Gothic cathedral, with its fretted 
vaults and long-drawn aisles, bears a spiritual and heavenly 
character, like prayer, for the use of which it was erected ; 
whilst the Pagan temple, magnificent in its rows of 
uniform columns and exquisite capitals, fills the spectator’s 
mind with delight, but does not raise it above the genius 
of the architect. It is matter embellished by poetic 
imaginations, but which, nevertheless, does not cease to 
be matter. It is the block of stone, out of which Horace 
did not care whether a Priapus or a bench should be carved 
for the shady walks of his gardens. 

How different the age by which they were succeeded ! 
The former were penetrated by the spirit of religious faith, 
which exhibits itself in all the productions of art ; the 
sixteenth century was stamped with a pagan character, 
imparted by the recent discovery of ancient classic manu- 
scripts of Homer, Virgil, and Horace ; by the philosophy 
of Aristotle ; and the almost exclusive study of the authors 
of Greece and Rome. The beautiful gardens of Tivoli, 
and the cool shades of the Villa Adrian, seemed to be 
peopled anew with fawns, satyrs, and nymphs; and fresh 
garlands of flowers were wreathed around the brows of 
Pan, and strewn over the shrine of Thermes. In poring 
over, with impassioned avidity, the strains of Ilion, it was 
difficult not to inhale the spirit of the incense that smoked 
before the statue of Jove, the father of gods and men. 
Of all the ancient authors, Ovid was the best known and 
most read in the Middle Ages. He was the poet of what 
may be called the legends of paganism ; and of many of 
the prodigies, I had almost said miracles, of Olympus ; 
and as, during those times, the unsophisticated minds of 
men loved the marvellous, and delighted in legends of a 
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sacred kind, the author of the Metamorphoses possessed 
a congenial attraction and acquired wide-spread popularity 
ever since the reign of Charlemagne. 

The Hellenistic spirit, which took possession of the 
sixteenth century, had always exercised a powerful in- 
fluence in Europe. In perusing the writings of the Roman 
authors under the Cesars, we are struck with the com- 
plaints with which they abound against the Greek domi- 
nation at Rome: a domination which grasped the sceptre 
of philosophy, literature, and the arts, and did not spare 
any intrigue or effort to control the Roman character 
itself. Hence the indignant satires of Juvenal and Per- 
seus against the Greeks ; who, notwithstanding, wielded so 
potent an influence even over the writers who assailed 
them, that the style of those immortal poets abounds with 
Hellenistic idioms and Ionic peculiarities. The classic 
scholar will not fail to remember the famous line, in which 
that Graeco-Asiatic influence at Rome is denounced by 
Juvenal : 


“Grecam urbem; quamvis quota portio feecis Achaei? 
Jampridem Tyrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.” 


As early back as the fourteenth century, the universities 
of Italy began to be tinctured with Hellenism. Those of 
Pisa, Florence, and Venice, were filled with Greek pro- 
fessors. In proportion as the Turks extended their con- 
quests and dominion, those scientific refugees sought an 
asylum in the schools of Italy and in the southern regions 
of France. Their language became familiar to the learned ; 
and the Greek was spoken with facility and purity in the 
schools of Italy and Gaul. Under their auspices, the 
classic authors gradually became known ; their works were 
read, and from them the first element of a new literature 
was derived. 

The poems of Dante are marked, not by a classic but 
rather a theological character. The genius of the mystic 
poet mingled in the scholastic disputes as well as the 
political feuds of his age; and his masterly productions 
are as little tinctured with the spirit of Homer as they are 
subject to the genius of polytheism. If, in his Divina 
Comedia, he took Virgil as his guide, and if he has re- 
corded his admiration of the Mantuan Bard, it was more 
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on account of the anticipated Christian traits which he 
evinced, especially when singing the Oracles of the Sibyls, 
than for his Pagan excellencies. Hence that celebrated 
apostrophe : 


“Or se’ tu quel Virgilio e quelle fonte 
Che spanda di parlar si largo fiume.” 


He dives into the philosophical and historical disputes 
which then agitated the Monastic Orders. In the highest 
mansions of heaven he places Saint Thomas of Aquin, 
Saint Francis of Assisium, and Saint Bonaventura, Cath- 
olic Doctors by excellence, who wielded the most powerful 
influence over the minds of their contemporaries, and 
whose profound erudition and genius rendered them popu- 
lar as well as renowned throughout the world. In Dante’s 
conception there is no pagan tinge. He had profoundly 
studied the Prophets and the Apocalypse ; and his mind 
was thoroughly imbued with the sublime ideas, figures, and 
language of those inspired books. It was absorbed, like- 
wise, by images and legends of the Beatific Visions, which 
constitute the groundwork of some of the most plaintive 
and beautiful episodes of his extraordinary poem. 

Petrarch, like Dante, entertained a lively admiration of 
Virgil. Upon his table, in his studio, lay a richly illumi- 
nated manuscript of the Aineid, which, during the stillness 
of the night, and while Avignon slept, he annotated and 
commented upon with untiring fidelity. His Sonnets to 
Laura show that he had also devoted himself to the study 
of Ovid and Catullus. But, whilst he read with delight 
the Greek and Latin poets, the style of his sonnets and 
other poems belongs less to the ancient than to the medi- 
geval school. The songs of the Troubadours seem to have 
been the fountain of his inspiration. Whether he pours 
out in plaintive strains his passion for Laura, or whether 
his muse complains in indignant verse of the preva- 
lent abuses of some of the clergy, his Sonnets to his Lady 
are not like the Odes of the Pagan Lyrist. Laura is a 
very different creation from the Cynthias and Lesbias of 
ancient Rome ; and Vaucluse bears no resemblance to the 
luxurious haunts of Tibur and Sorrentum. 

In Boccaccio, the Greek mythology assumes an undis- 
puted ascendant. He awakens, from the slumber of ages, 
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the pagan deities. From this epoch commences the rage 
for the imitation of the (Greek poets. Their language 
began to be studied with an enthusiasm that amounted 
almost to passion. The Greeks who had fled to Italy en- 
joyed unbounded popularity. Among them the most con- 
spicuous were the two disciples of Gemisthus Pletho: 
namely, Michael, afterwards Cardinal Bessarion, and 
George of Trebisond.., 

Bessarion, a native of Trebisond, had been designated 
as Bishop of Nice by the Greek Church, by which he was 
deputed to the Council of Ferrara, where he used all his 
influence to effect the reunion of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. He made his submission to the Sovereign 
Pontiff Eugenius IV., who took him to his court, and 
decorated him with the Cardinal’s hat. Bessarion was an 
ardent lover of letters, and an admirer of the philosophy 
of Plato. He had founded at Constantinople a very valu- 
able library, consisting of the manuscripts of the ancient 
Greek philosophers, poets, and historians ; and has left a 
monument of his erudition, as well as an imperishable 
token of his admiration for Plato, in his treatise, entitled 
Contra calumniatorem Platonis. 

By the side of Bessarion stands the equally famous 
George of Trebisond. In his early youth, he exchanged 
for his native land the more genial soil of Italy ; and in 
his maturer years filled the chair of eloquence in the 
schools of Venice and Vicenza. Although he did not yield 
to Bessarion in his admiration of Greek antiquity, yet his 
opinions and school of philosophy differed from those of the 
Cardinal. LBessarion adopted the spiritualism of Plato ; 
George embraced and defended the system of Aristotle ; 
and from this difference of opinion sprang their animated 
disputations concerning the merits and defects of the 
ancient schools. The Greek schools had from immemorial 
times been the prolific nurseries of speculative disputations ; 
and whenever they entered the domain of theology, vision- 
ary theories and dogmatic errors were invariably the con- 
sequence. This fact is attested by the history of the 
Church, which records the strange and fatal heresies of 
the Gnostics, Ebionites, and other Oriental sects. ‘ 

Meantime the art of printing had been recently dis- 
covered ; some of the first issues from the press were the 
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works of Aristotle, and other Greek philosophers ; and the 
rage for Hellenistic literature seized upon the learned. 
They passed their entire lives in deciphering old manu- 
scripts, copying the original text, correcting proofs, and 
watching over the tardy operations of the press. Not 
content with the attainment of a limited knowledge, they 
vainly, but ambitiously, aspired to the Utopian scheme of 
acquiring universal science. De omni re scibili was the 
visionary thesis of Pico de la Mirandola, a man of eccentric 
but:gigantic intellect. Destined for the clerical profession, 
Pico laid aside the practical and sacred studies of the 
sanctuary to devote himself to those of speculative science, 
the languages, and philosophy. The type of his mind is 
manifested in the immense cabalistic library which he 
formed. The result of his Greek studies was to revive the 
controversy between the disciples of Aristotle’ and Plato ; 
or, in other words, between the senses and the soul ; his 
Hebrew and Chaldaic studies terminated in the cabalistic 
art, which may be termed the magic of the learned. 

The Filcopo of Boccaccio is the most singular example 
of the mixture of mythology and Christianity. The 
licentious author of the Decameron places the scene of his 
romance at Rome. The Popes predominate, under the 
name of Christ ; and yet Jupiter, Juno, Vulcan and Venus 
are invoked in all their heathenish attributes. Iris, the 
messenger of Olympus, is sent to the Sovereign Pontiff, who 
invokes Jupiter, the Supreme God, Some Giove.—Mer- 
cury and St. James of Gallicia appear equally upon the 
same platform. This strange confusion was the effect of 
the study of the Grecian poets, whose language, figures, 
and ideas imparted to his pages the impress of the originals 
whom he copied and admired. And his extreme admira- 
tion of the poets led him almost to venerate, at least 
in fancy, the gods of ancient Greece. The Heaven of the 
Middle Ages seemed to shrink before the Olympus of the 
Pagan Era ; just as the profound theology of St. Thomas 
of Aquin was set aside for the metaphysical disputes of 
Aristotle. 

From the dominion of letters, this mental revolution 
extended itself to that of the arts. The plastic form did 
not much occupy the attention of the medizeval mind. Physi- 
cal beauty never entered into competition with the perfec- 
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tion of the soul: hence the medieval painter and sculptor 
studied to impart to his productions a sweet and moral ex- 
pression. To their personages they gave an attitude of 
contemplation and prayer. ‘Their figures are uncouth, and 
their positions grotesque. There is no attempt at plastic 
beauty, or the nude proportions of the Greek or Roman 
form. Modesty being by excellence a Christian idea, the 
artists of the Middle Ages cover their personages with long 
robes, which resemble the monastic habit, or the peniten- 
tial sackcloth. The stranger who visits the grand old 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame, at Paris, will see around the 
choir the best specimens of the bass-reliefs of medizeval art. 

The disciples of Giotto essayed the reproduction of the 
muscular system, which, developed by anatomical studies, 
began at this era to spread itself in the Schools of Medi- 
cine. The artists of the sixteenth century threw off the 
medizeval drapery ; filled the Campo Santo with uncovered 
frescos and the windows of the churches with naked 
figures. The mantle which the modesty of the primitive 
painters had hung over the figure on the cross, was 
removed. Adam and Eve, the martyrs expiring at the 
stake, on the equlens, or in the Colosseum, were represented 
stripped of their garments, in order to display more per- 
fectly the anatomical and muscular proportions of the hu- 
man body. 

This novel taste manifested itself likewise in the 
architecture of that age. The construction of churches 
and basilics assumed a Hellenistic form. The Greek 
temples are taken as models, and every new church must 
be constructed after the Doric or Ionic order. The tem- 
ples of paganism were made the object of especial study : 
and the antiquarian displayed his learning by exhibiting 
the difference between the votive altar and domestic 
shrine. The bed of the Tiber was explored with the hope 
of finding some statue of Jupiter Tonans, some Rhodian 
Apollo, or some Venus of Milo. In the primitive ages, 
the rich columns of porphyry that adorned the pagan 
temples were removed for the purpose of decorating the 
newly erected Christian basilics, and in some instances the 
temples were destroyed, in order that on their site 
churches might be erected, like trophies on the ruins of 
paganism, and monuments of the faith of the architect 
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who reared them. But now, there is a reaction in favor 
of the pagan style, and churches are constructed after the 
form and proportions of the temples of Greece. With 
this tendency to imitate the pagan arts, the simplicity of 
manners which characterized the Middle Ages began to 
change ; and the rigid and ascetic habits of mind and con- 
duct yielded gradually to those of a more lax and artistic 
_ nature. It was this sudden transition that facilitated the 
religious revolution that ensued, and which is commonly 
styled the Reformation. 

Leo X. has been immortalized in history and song 
as the patron of letters. His undying fame has been 
celebrated by the elegant muse of Pope, and inscribed in 
glowing characters on the annals of mankind by the genius 
of Roscoe. Under his glorious Pontificate the arts and 
sciences sprang into life again ; and a host of learned and 
extraordinary men appeared on a sudden, like a galaxy of 
newly discovered constellations, around the Vatican. With 
the names of Sadolet, Bembo, Erasmus, Aldus Minucius, 
and Vida, every novice in the history of those times is fa- 
miliar. 

While the learned men of this epoch were enthusias- 
tically devoted to the revival of ancient classic literature, 
it cannot but be regretted that the austerer study of 
theology and Sacred Scripture was generally neglected. 
As in all great sudden transitions the human mind is 
too apt to rush into extremes, so in the present case 
the scholars of the sixteenth century, in their ardent love 
of classic lore, seemed to undervalue that of the Fathers 
of the Church. The profound scholastic erudition of the 
medizeval writers was not appreciated amid the excessive 
admiration of Hesiod or Plato. Nothing now could satisfy 
the public taste, but the classic discoveries of Greece and 
Rome. There was great rejoicing among the learned, when 
an Apollo, or a Jupiter of gigantic dimensions was raked 
up from the bottom of the muddy Tiber, or when some 
half-ruined temple was excavated at Herculaneum or Pestum. 

The same enthusiastic admiration of the ancient 
beauty of Greece and Rome appears as strong and uni- 
versal in the untiring searches after classic manuscripts. 
Greece, when oppressed by the Turkish power, transported 
into Italy her treasures of profane literature. These manu- 
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scripts were now copied with exactitude ; and the typogra- 
phic art, which had been developed with such perfect 
care under the Minucii, reproduced the originals, and 
scattered them abroad in profusion. Some of the most 
accurate texts of Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, Virgil and 
Ovid are to be found among the first editions of the Aldi. 
Each party had his learned proof-readers, who compared 
the text, punctuated with scrupulous precision, and pro- 
duced specimens of typography which cannot be surpassed 
at the present day. 

The Pontificate of Leo X. had been preceded by that 
of Julius II., an admirer of classic antiquity : it was 
under his auspices that Machiavelli composed his famous 
work De Principe, and Picus Mirandulus his Encyclopedia 
of Universal Science. His familiar friends were Bembo, 
Castiglione, Flaminius, and a host of other learned men, 
most of whom he rewarded with the honors of the Church. 
To military daring Julius added the passion for books, 
which he collected from all quarters; and to his zeal, 
Rome is indebted for the rarest and richest manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library. Under his ‘patronage Ariosto 
wrote his Orlando Furioso, a singular medley of theologi- 
cal doctrines and love, of Paradise and Olympus, of 
Chronicles of the Middle Ages and of Virgil and Ovid ; a 
poem, like most productions of a transition-taste, without 
any fixed character or design. 

The arts, at this period, were under an equally ambi- 
guous influence. Perrugino maintains a thoroughly Cath- 
olic and religious character; while Leonardo da Vinci 
divides his magnificent genius between the sacred and the 
pagan. Inthe Church of Santa Maria di Gracia, he 
painted the admirable Last Supper ; but, again, by;the side 
of that immortal performance, he traces Olympus and its 
deities : Jove hurling his thunderbolts, and the choirs of 
Muses chanting their songs to the sound of their lyres. 

Julius IT. announced the plan of a church, which by its 
colossal proportions, was intended to express, so to speak, 
the sovereignty and universality of Rome,—a temple more 
magnificent than that of St. Sophia in New Rome, which had 
been converted into a mosque by the impiety of the Turks. 
The execution of this prodigious idea was intrusted to 
Bramante, who conceived the mighty design to erect upon 
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the site of an ancient church, dedicated to St. Peter, a stu- - 
pendous pile, which should command the admiration of 
all succeeding ages. Bramante’s original plan was somewhat 
modified by Michael-Angelo, whose style, like that of his 
immortal predecessor and master, was formed by the study 
of ancient Greek and Roman architecture. Hence his 
mixture of the pagan with the Christian art; his nude 
anatomical creations were the effects of his study of the 
muscular system of the medical schools of Bologna. His 
statues are gigantic, every Saint is a Hercules, or a Titan, 
and his St. Peter’s grander than the Colosseum. 

Leo X. continued, in afar more munificent manner, the 
protection of the arts, which Julius II. had commenced. 
No sooner was he raised to the Papal throne, than he 
surrounded himself with the most learned men of the age. 
Bembo and Sadolet were made his secretaries. The for- 
mer, by birth a Venetian, was the most brilliant scholar of 
the University of Padua, full of enthusiasm for ancient 
literature, but more especially the works of Cicero and 
the Commentaries of Cesar. These he constantly read in 
his retreat near the Falls of Tivoli, which he seldom 
quitted, except to assist at the Literary Academy, institu- 
ted by Aldus Minucius at Venice. 

Sadolet was a native of Modena, a brilliant student of 
the Schools of Pisa and Ferrara, a perfect adept in both 
the Greek and Latin languages, which he wrote with ad- 
mirable elegance. In his Treatise On the Liberal Education 
of Children, he took Quintilian as his model, and in his 
work on Philosophy, he imitates the thoughts‘ and style of 
Cicero. He composed Latin verses with perfection, while 
his subjects are invariably of a pagan nature : at one time 
the self-sacrificing devotion of Curtius; then the admi- 
rable group of Laocoén ; and then again, an eclogue entitled 
Sylva, in imitation of Virgil. 

I said that the most correct and beautiful editions of 
Plato emanated from the press of Aldus Minucius. The 
proofs were corrected by Marcus Musurus, in recompense 
for whose learning and care, Leo X. raised him to the 
episcopal see of Malvoisia. | When Zaccharia’ produced 
his elegant edition of Sophocles and Homer, Leo seemed 
transported with joy. By this munificent Pontiff, the Lau- 
rentian Library, of which he was the founder, was enriched 
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with those splendid editions. The superintendence of the 
Vatican Library he intrusted to Jerome Alexander, an 
ardent lover of ancient letters ; while Theseus Ambrosius, 
one of his most intimate friends, translated from the 
Arabic the Philosophy of Aristotle, which, at this period, 
became the object of universal admiration. Leo X. now 
found himself encircled with poets, grammarians, artists, 
and, in a word, with every class of learned and illustrious 
men. Ludovico Ariosto sang the Orlando Furioso under 
the shadow of the Pontifical Throne, which was surrounded 
with Berni, Trissino, Almani, Ruolti, Sanazzar, Querno, 
and others, whose names are immortal in the annals of 
history. 

The first productions of the brush of Raphael are 
marked with a medizval stamp: imitations of Perrugino, 
distinguished by the simplicity of their physiognomies, and 
the touching graces of the illuminated manuscript of the 
monasteries. Sanzio does not deviate from that primitive 
school in his picture of the Sponsals of the Virgin, in which 
prevail, as yet, some of the principles of ancient perspective, 
in the temple which hehas placed in the background of the 
painting. But gradually he yields to the influence of the 
age, adorns the Halls of the Segnatura with Apollo in the’ 
midst of the Muses, the Church of Santa Maria di Pace 
with the Sibyls, and the Lodges of the Vatican with 
fabulous allegories. There the rapid Hours are displayed 
as Homer describes them ; there the Seasons appear in 
poetic succession ; and the walls are covered with Fauns, 
Satyrs, and Muses. 

Michael-Angelo goes still farther than Raphael in the 
transformation of the arts, if not in polytheistic allegory, 
at least in muscular delineation, the materialism of art. 
The studied contortions of the damned, in his Last Judg- 
ment, savor of the scalpel, and in a corer of his gigantic 
work, he introduces the bark of Charon. He delights in 
bringing out the muscles and nerves, without much regard 
to the expression of the physiognomy. 

Michael-Angelo’s plan of St. Peter’s Church differs from 
that of Bramante, but, nevertheless, departs entirely from 
the models of the Middle Ages. It is, however, an im- 
perishable monument of genius, the stupendous perfection 
of art, and a sublime visible type of the eternal destinies 
of the Church. 
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This new impulse given to the arts at Rome, extended 
through all Europe. Leonardo da Vinci decorates, with 
classic subjects, the palaces of Francis I. The vases and 
figures of Benvenuto Cellini are copied from the ancient 
bass-reliefs of Greece. Germany was slow in adopting the 
general movement. The Virgins of Albert Diirer retain 
the medizval character in every respect. The landscape 
that spreads around the Saviour’s stable, the shepherds on 
the hills tuning their uncouth rustic pipes, seem as it 
were a leaf torn from the manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, as also his knights and archdukes kneeling over 
the tombs in St. Stephen’s, at Vienna. Like all the 
German painters, Albert Diirer delights in allegory. His 
Melancholy has earned the admiration of the world. The 
sadness of one female figure is profound. The objects 
around her seem to have been placed there for the purpose 
of explaining this philosophical legend. The bird of night, 
the gloomy Hours, the bats spreading out their sable wings 
impart the sadness of the picture to the heart of the spectator. 

In consequence of the revival of letters, so munificent- 
ly patronized by Leo X., a new order of ideas and princi- 
ples sprang up in society. Tlie worldly elegance of his 
manners, which savored rather of the Medici than the 
Pontiff; the relation, more Meceenas-like than ecclesiastical, 
in which he stood towards the Roman people ; the exces- 
sive prodigality with which he lavished honors and riches 
upon men of letters, some of whom were not too rigid in 
their morality, or too sound in their orthodoxy ; and the 
sudden transition from the ascetic character of the Middle 
Ages to the classic spirit of ancient Greece and Rome, 
prepared the way for that deplorable event to which. our 
attention will now be directed. 

The idea of a reformation was no new thing in the 
History of the Church. As early as the fourth century it 
developed itself under legitimate authority in the bosom 
of the Church herself. The reform of religious orders was 
as ancient as those of Saint Benedict, Saint Bruno, and 
Saint Dominic. The Popes themselves had often called 
for reforms in the discipline of the Church, through the 
Church, and for this object more than one Council had 
been convoked. When kings placed themselves in 
attitudes of hostility to the Popes, they were wont to 
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appeal from the Pontifical power to reform. When feudal 
chieftains presumed to levy tithes or dispose of the ecclesias- 
tical property, their cry in defence of their rapacity was 
reform. So that reform became more a pretext than a 
principle, to palliate extortion or justify change. In the pre- 
sent instance a combined war between princes and kings, 
parliaments and universities, was declared against the Pa- 
pacy. The doctrine of appeal divided public opinion : some 
referred the decision to a future Council, but others ut- 
terly denied, or essentially modified it, while others again 
denied it altogether. In the theses developed by Pico 
di Mirandula, more than one heresy can be detected. 
Erasmus, in his Eulogium of Folly, strikes at’ the basis 
of all social order, and Rabelais indulges in the bitterest 
sarcasms against the clergy. Leo X., by giving too 
artistic a character to the Papacy, and bringing it into 
too familiar contact with men of letters, sacrificed some- 
thing of that medieval austerity which had distinguished 
his predecessors since the tenth century. To his lofty 
genius, it is true, St. Peter’s Church, the unrivalled and 
enduring monument of religion, owes its erection ; still 
the Papal majesty was in some degree compromised by 
an indiscriminate patronage of literary men, of whom 
some proved ungrateful to their munificent benefactor, 
and others openly sided with Luther, or at least encour- 
aged his schismatical movement by their unsound opin- 
ions, and their opposition to the Papal authority. 
Luther’s Reformation, whether we follow its progress 
in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, or whether we see it 
personified in Henry VIIT. of England, traces its origin to 
insubordination and rapacity, The accidental cause of that 
fatal revolution was the preaching of the Indulgence 
granted for the accomplishment of two great works ; the 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome, and the meditated cru- 
sade against the Turks: or, in other words, for the re- 
vival of letters and the arts, and for the protection of 
Christian civilization in Europe. In order to explain the 
animosity and violence of Luther against the Church, we 
must go back to the exciting disputes that were carried 
on among the monastic orders at this time. A strong 
antipathy had grown up between the Augustinians and 
Franciscans. The former belonged to a class of monks, 
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whose lives were retired, and whose habits inactive. No 
longer engaged in their primitive occupation of tilling 
the ground, they devoted their time to reading, prayer, 
and commenting the Sacred Scriptures, while the Orders 
Minors, the Preachers, and Franciscans were engaged in 
missionary labors for the propagation of the faith. The 
Qrder of Preachers still preserved their primeval vigor and 
activity ; and it is not surprising that Leo X. should have 
selected them to preach the Indulgence granted under such 
peculiar circumstances, and when the energies of the whole 
Church were to be roused to extraordinary action. At 
this preference, the Augustinians, especially in Germany, 
took umbrage. One of their most eloquent men, Martin 
Luther, who had aspired to the honor of proclaiming the 
indulgence, resented his disappointment in the most un- 
equivocal manner. He loudly and boldly complained of 
the partiality of the Pontiff ; but uttered not a word, in 
the first instance, against the doctrine or efficacy of Indul- 
gences. Gradually, however, as his chagrin became more 
keen, and his resentment more deeply seated, he ventured 
to question the dogma itself; and, at last, assailed it 
without reserve, not because he deemed it unscriptural, 
but for no other reason than because he had not been 
chosen to display his eloquence by preaching in its favor. 

Luther did not foresee the extent to which his thesis 
would carry him. It unlocked the flood-gates of the pas- 
sions, the impetuosity of which he could not afterwards 
restrain. Having committed himself to the torrent, he 
was swept, with irresistible rapidity, into its boiling 
vortex. Unhappily there now prevailed a tendency in 
the popular mind to resist the authority of Rome in mat- 
ters of Indulgences. Luther seized upon the opportunity 
to signalize himself, and bent his acrimony against the 
Dominicans, who, in the person‘of the learned Tetzel, 
vindicated the ancient usage, and confuted its opponents. 
That eminent theologian based his thesis on the authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures and tradition, while Luther up- 
held his opposition to it by the influence of the German | 
Universities, which had long fostered a latent hostility to 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, and had now a plausible 
pretext to make it public. At the head of these Univer- 
sities stood Melancthon, Carlostadt, and Amsdorff, who 
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sided with the opinions of Luther. The University and 
Parliament of France took part with the Doctors of Theo- 
logy, who appealed to the decision of a future General 
Counci 

These disputations and controversies, although as yet 
confined to Saxony, had been re-echoed as far as the walls of 
Rome. Germany had often been the theatre of religious agi- 
tation ; and not very long before Lutheranism appeared, 
Bohemia had been convulsed by the feuds of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague. Europe should have learned a salutary 
lesson from the disorders and calamities which these pre- 
tended Reformers had occasioned by revolting against the 
authority of the Church. Experience should have con- 
vinced her that, if the divine power be attacked, the civil 
cannot hope to escape ; and the direful results must be—as 
they have ever been—social confusion and moral disorder. 
The peasants revolted against the barons as soon as they 
defied the ecclesiastical power, as in England the Lollards 
and Wicliffites, having pillaged, with rapacious hands, 
the abbeys and monasteries, arose against the barons, and 
seized on their estates. The Elector of Saxony secretly 
protected Luther, whilst the Emperor Maximilian, who 
had not forgotten the revolt of the peasantry of Hungary 
and Bohemia, vehemently urged the Pope to anathematize 
the rebellious monk as the disturber of the peace of Ger- 
many. 

Leo X. did not possess the stern energy of character 
necessary to strike at once, and with vigorous resolution, 
at the root of the evil. Surrounded with poets, painters, 
sculptors, and men of letters,—more the Medici of Florence 
than the Sovereign Pontiff of Rome,—he found it a difficult 
matter to contend with the errors which Luther had broach- 
ed, and the Universities of Germany sustained. The Saxon 
monk ranked among the learned men of Europe ; and, on 
that account, the great patron of letters hesitated at first 
to hurl against him the thunder of the Vatican. He pre- 
ferred rather to regard the movement as the mere transi- 
tory effect of monastic altercation, than a premeditated 
combination against the Church. Yet, in order to ex- 
amine into the real nature of the controversy, he deputed 
to Germany as Legate a latere, the Cardinal Cajetano of 
the order of St. Dominic. That Prelate possessed many 
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qualifications that fitted him for his important mission ; 
he was of a cool, yet determined character. But being 
a Dominican, and devotedly attached to his order, he was 
looked upon as not a disinterested umpire. He, in vain, 
conjured Luther to retract his errors, to submit to the au- 
thority of Rome, and recognize the right of the Domini- 
cans to preach the Indulgence. Luther not only turned 
a deaf ear to his persuasions, but persisted in denying 
the efficacy of Indulgences, as the most effectual means 
of preventing the Friars Preachers from proclaiming 
them in Saxony and Bohemia ; and Erasmus and Melanc- 
thon, by endeavoring to calm the excited passions of 
Luther, rather encouraged his resistance to the Papal au- 
thority by creating a sort of middle party. The inexo- 
rable monk, instead of yielding to their remonstrances, 
pushed forward more boldly in his career of reform, at- 
tacked the hierarchy, and finally rent asunder the unity 
of the Church. He contended that the Pope was not the 
representative of Christ on earth; that there was no visi- 
ble head of the Church, but that each individual member 
of the Christian religion possessed the right to interpret, 
according to his own views, the Sacred Scriptures, and 
judge for himself in matters of faith. By this expansive 
theory, the authority of General Councils, as well as that 
of the Pope, was peremptorily denied, On this point the 
parliamentary party disagreed with the Reformer, whom 
they charged with inconsistency ; inasmuch as, but a 
short time previously, he had appealed from the sentence 
of the Pope to the decision of a General Council, which 
he acknowledged to be the undoubted and infallible tri- 
bunal of the Universal Church. 

Meanwhile Leo continued to act with extreme mo- 
deration. Instead of following the advice of John de 
Eck, James Hochstraten, and the other heads of the Ca- 
tholic Schools in Germany, which was that he should 
check without delay, and with vigor, the first symp- 
toms of innovation, the amiable Pontiff inclined towards 
forgiveness and reconciliation. And whilst he indulged 
the fond hope that Luther might be induced to retract 
and repent, the indomitable heresiarch was absorbed 
in planning the subversion of the hierarchy and the de- 
struction of the Church. He had now laid aside his monastic 

r habit, and broken.the vows by which he was bound ; he 
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declaimed against religious orders, and even hurled his 
sullen anathemas against Rome, which he styled the 
“New Babylon.” He rejected four sacraments, retaining 
only baptism, penance, and the Eucharist ; blasphemed 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and, in a treatise entitled De 
Servo Arbitrio, denied the free will of the human soul. 
Leo at length began to see with amazement the ex- 
tremes into which the Saxon monk had plunged, and, all 
hope of conciliation destroyed, he could no longer hesitate, 
in the performance of his duty, to vindicate the ancient 
traditions and doctrines of the Catholic Church. Having 
no relish for scholastic disputes, he took but little in- 
terest at first in the agitation of Luther. Afterwards, 
when aroused by the remonstrances of the German Catho- 
lics, he sought to pacify the Reformer, and compound the 
matter. But this extreme mansuetude, instead of accom- 
plishing that object, only emboldened Luther the more, 
especially as he had already found in Germany thousands 
of disciples among the people, and many stanch protectors 


among the princes and nobles eager for a pretext to plun- 


der the rich abbeys of their country. Among these the 
two most conspicuous were Frederick of Brandenburg, and 
George of Saxony. At length Leo summoned courage 
to issue against him the bull of excommunication ; but 
couched in terms of moderation and forbearance, and leav- 
ing ample room for retractation and repentance. ‘“ We 
have done every thing in our power to reclaim Luther ; we 
have exhorted him by our letters and by our legates, to 
enter into himself. We might now proceed to pronounce 
sentence of condemnation against him, who, like a new 
Porphyry, attacks the fundamental doctrines of the Church; 
but, in imitation of the clemency of our Lord, who willeth 
not the death of a sinner, we content ourselves with again 
charitably warning him, that, if he retract not his errors 
in sixty days, both he and his abettors shall incur the 
sentence which must be pronounced against heretics.” 
While, by this measure, Leo vindicated the majesty of 
the Apostolic See, and acted in conformity with the exam- 
ple of his predecessors, yet the action had been too long de- 
ferred. Luther, who had time to strengthen himself by 
powerful support, treated it with disregard, or rather con- 
tempt. He revenged himself by ridiculing the Pope and the 
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Church. He deluged the public with racy pamphlets, popu- 
lar treatises, and vituperative ballads, adapting his lan- 
guage to all classes. In his controversial books, he wrote 
in Latin, or in a style of German suited to the universities ; 
in his pamphlets he adopted the vernacular tongue, which he 
wielded with a perfect mastery of the art of working upon 
the passions of the masses. He preached openly against 
religious vows, opened the doors of the monasteries to all 
who wished to abandon their sacred retreats, and, finally, 
took to himself a wife in the person of Catharine Bora, a 
nun of the Augustinian convent of Nimptsh, near Grimma. 

Affairs had now assumed so serious and menacing an 
aspect, that the Emperor Charles V. deemed it necessary 
to convoke a Diet at Worms for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the spreading evil. Before this tribunal Luther was 
summoned to appear. Having obtained a safe conduct, 
and followed by a troop of German adventurers, he pro-r 
ceeded to the place appointed. The redoubtable Re- 
former wore a long black gown; his companions were 
equipped with helmets, cuirasses, and halberds. In this 
guise, and with these associates, he presented himself be- 
fore the Diet. Nothing daunted by the presence of the 
Emperor, he acknowledged himself the author of the books 
imputed to him, and made a statement of the doctrines 
they contained, which he defended as conformable to the 
divine word, and which he asserted had been written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The Diet condemned 
him as an innovator in the Church, and a disturber of the 
public peace in Germany. He obstinately refused to re- 
cant ; and, shielded by the protection of the Elector of 
Saxony, withdrew from the Diet, and shut himself up in 
the castle of Wartburg, near Hisenach. 

The boundaries beyond which it was supposed the prin- 
ciples of Luther would not extend, were now swept away 
by the torrent of discordant opinions. The Proto-Reformer 
found himself surrounded by rival agitators, who claiming 
the vaunted right of private judgment, disdained to be con- 
trolled by his standard of theology. Having emancipated 
the human mind, as he boasted, from the tyranny of the 
Roman yoke, upon what ground could he expect others to 
remain subject to his own dominion? Among those who 
seceded from his party, the most conspicuous was Zuin- 
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glius, the Father of the Sacramentarians, so called from 
their denying the real presence of Christ’s body in the Eu- 
charist. Reformer now stood arrayed against Reformer. 
Luther condemned and anathematized Zuinglius, and in- 
dignantly vindicated the ancient doctrine of the Church. 

Shut up in the solitary walls of the castle of Wartburg, 
Luther’s mind, now grown more sullen and obdurate by the 
action of the Diet of Worms, and the excommunication of 
the Pope, was absorbed in machinating new assaults on the 
Church. Reason seemed to abandon him altogether, and 
he became the victim of spleen and passion, Amid the 
gloom of his solitude and the ravings of his imagination, he 
fancied that he had an interview with the Devil, by whose 
cogent arguments he was convinced of the idolatry of the 
Mass, and consequently of the fallacy of transubstantiation. 
In order to reconcile his inconsistency in rejecting now a 
dogma which he had so recently defended against Zuinglius, 
he invoked the aid of supernaturalism. With all the sim- 
plicity of a Legendary, he recounts his dialogue with the 
infernal spirit, and acknowledges that by the logic of 
the father of lies he was convinced that the Mass is an act 
derogatory to the honor of God. Upon this ground the 
boasted Rationalist and Reformer condemned and abolished 
the Sacrifice of the altar. Led on from one extreme to an- 
other, but by an inevitable gradation (so intimately does 
each Catholic dogma depend upon the other), he next lev- 
elled his attack against Auricular Confession, and finally 
against the entire organization of the Church. I leave to 
others better versed in the German language to decide what 
claims the Reformer may possess to purity and elegance of 
style, but am sufficiently acquainted with his polemics to 
assert that they are coarse in expression, superficial in 
thought, and wanting in elevation. 

Scarcely a century had elapsed since John Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague had, by their disorganizing doctrines, excited 
the peasants and lower orders of society against the noble 
and the wealthy. Their levelling maxims spread devas- 
tation through Germany. Zuinglius and Carlostadt, in 
adopting their theory, still did not advocate material 
violence, by which social order and the public peace would 
be destroyed. Munster, however, did not observe this 
moderation. Gathering up the obsolete doctrines of the 
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Hussites, he proclaimed: ‘‘ That infant baptism is not 
a Sacrament, because it is administered without the 
free acceptance of the recipient, and, therefore, it should 
be renewed after attainment of the age of reason. 
Hence the etymological term, Anabaptists. But baptism 
once legitimately administered, he contended that man 
becomes a Christian, unshackled by any chains of supremacy 
or authority. For the Kingdom of Christ is established 
upon the most perfect equality, without any exterior sign 
or symbol.” Unfortunately this revolutionary and anti- 
social system was not confined to mere theory, but was 
fearfully reduced to practice. The peasantry arose, and 
not only destroyed crosses, and chased the monks from their 
cloisters, but drove the lords from their castles; while 
these formidable words of Munster thundered over the land : 
“Three hundred thousand peasants are in arms in the 
Klegau and along the Necker. The master (meaning 
the Emperor) will lead off the dance ; while the nobles 
cannot hope to escape the fate that aw aits the Kaiser. Let 
us seize upon the kingdom which the Lord has promised 
us. God commands you to treat the impious as Moses 
dealt with the Cananeans.” 

Luther, who had witnessed with indignation the ex- 
tremes into which the Sacramentarian 5, headed by Zuin- 
glius and Carlostadt, had fallen, could not now restrain his 
anger at the insur rectionary movement of the Anabaptists. 
But what argument could he oppose to their pretensions of 
being more.evangelical than himself, when, by his own re- 
bellion against the authority of the Church, he had thrown 
down the only barrier on earth that could check the vaga- 
ries of the human mind, and restrain the passions of the 
human heart. Ina dogmatic and imperious .tone he de- 
nounced them, and condemned their theory as pernicious, 
and destructive of the object of the Reformation. But in 
vain ; they persisted in their right, based upon private judg- 
ment, to evangelize the world in their own way, although 
not consonant with the views, or sanctioned by the appro- 
bation, of other Reformers. Their obstinacy aroused the 
fury of Luther ; who, unable to convict them of heresy by 
the force of argument, or to induce them to desist from 
their rebellion, in virtue of his prior claims as a Reformer, 
appealed to the secular arm to exterminate the Anabap- 
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tists. ‘Let the lords strike these rebels with the sword ; 
and give no quarters except to those who voluntarily sub- 
mit.” The implacable monk complained of the power of 
the Pope : he now becomes, in his turn, more absolute than 
the Church. His sentence was executed : Munster and his 
peasants were made to expiate, at the point of the sword, 
the crime of incurring the hostility of Luther. 

The political effects of the Reformation were as fatal to 
the peace and order of society, as its religious fanaticism 
had proved to the well-being of the Church, throughout the 
German states. Some of the Lutherans themselves con- 
templated with alarm the accumulating evils. In the 
Diets of Spires and Nuremberg a protestation was issued 
by the minority. At Augsburg a formulary or confession 
of faith was drawn up by the protesters, who from that cir- 
cumstance, assumed the appellation of Protestants. That 
formulary, which was intended as a bond of unity, had the 
effect to produce the most fatal division. It contained the 
germ of a civil war, which soon after broke out, and during 
the space of thirty years deluged Germany in blood. 

In Sweden and Denmark, the march of the Reformation 
was strewn with the ruins of the rich abbeys and venerable 
monasteries. That savage tract of cold and sterile regions, 
comprised in the ancient maps under the name of Scandi- 
navia, had been civilized by the influence of bishops and - 
monks in the Middle Ages. Under the reign of Charle- 
magne, they were little better than a wild and inhospitable 
waste, whose fierce and barbaric inhabitants poured out 
upon their uncouth altars the blood of human victims. To the 
zeal of the holy monk Anscharius, Scandinavia was indebt- 
ed for the abolition of those sacrifices ; and she obtained 
her civilization from the indefatigable missionaries sent from 
the monasteries of Corlia and Saint-Bertin ; who, after un- 
remitting efforts and persevering labors, succeeded in soft- 
ening and enlightening the implacable and barbarous wor- 
shippers of Odin and Thor. With the blessings of faith, her 
handmaids, industry and the arts, spread throughout her 
once benighted and uncultivated realm ; and, under the 
genial auspices of the monks, her barren soil was tilled, and 
her neglected lands were converted into rich pastures and 
smiling prairies. 

The princes and barons of those vast countries, having 
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identified themselves with the Reformation, ungratefully 
turned their arms against their ancient benefactors. The 
confiscation of religious property was the first fruit of the 

‘newly adopted faith. Seventeen thousand farms were dis- 
tributed by Gustavus Adolphus among the knights; and 
the monks and clergy, to the zeal of whose predecessors the 
nation was indebted for knowledge of Christianity, were 
driven from their hallowed solitudes, and compelled to lay 
aside the time-honored habit which they had worn so long. 
Thus did the violence of armed men seize upon and destroy 
the monuments of faith which the piety and zeal of their 
ancestors had reared and preserved. 

The progress of the Reformation had, thus far, been 
confined to the northern regions of Europe. England, sep- 
arated by her insular position from the contagion, did not 
regard the movement with a favorable eye ; on the con- 
trary, true to her ancient traditions, and firm in the main- 
tenance of the faith of her ancestors, she opposed and con- 
demned it. Her monarch, Henry VIII., vindicated, with 
his own pen, the doctrines of the Church, against the inno- 
vations of Luther. His elaborate treatise in defense of the 
Seven Sacraments, written “ab invectissimo Anglize Rege 
Henrico ejus nominis octavo,” obtained for him and his 
successors the honorable title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” 

-and will ever stand as a monument of his convictions 
against the subsequent excesses of his passions. - 

But when the Pope refused to sanction his divorce from 
his legitimate wife, Catharine of Arragon, and condemned 
his marriage with Ann of Boleyn, the valiant Defender of 
the Faith withdrew from the communion of Rome. He 
did not, however, attach himself to Luther, or unite in the 
German movement, but arrogated to himself the character 
of Supreme Head of the Anglican Church. By this arbi- 
trary measure the name of the Sovereign Pontiff was erased 
from the Anglican liturgy, and a schism was created which 
opened the way into England to all the so-called Reform- 
ers, from the various parts of the continent. Parliament 
confirmed the regal assumption, and by an act of spoliation, 
escheated the monastic property to the crown. 
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Art. II1.—The Blakes and Flanagans : A Tale illustrative 

of Irish Life in the United States. By Mrs. J. SADLIER. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 
391. 


As the scene of The Blakes and Flanagans is laid in 
this city, and as the design of the story is to serve the cause 
of Catholic education in this country, we wish Mrs, Sadlier 
had made it a Tale illustrative of simply Catholic Life in 
the United States. She would thus have adapted it to the 
whole Catholic American public, and not to a part only of 
our Catholic population. The excellent lesson she would 
read our Catholic parents is needed by those of American 
as well as by those of Irish birth, and it loses much of its 
force by the special application she has seen proper to 
make of it. Catholicity is Catholic, and identified with no 
particular race or nation, and to attempt so to identify it 
in this country, where there is such a mixture of races, and 
where the Catholic body is made up not only of native 
Americans, but of emigrants from every European nation, 
is by no means to advance its interests. 

We have thus far, as every body knows, depended 
chiefly on the immigration of Catholic foreigners for the 
growth and prosperity of the Church in the United States, 
and on the Irish more than on any other class of immi- 
grants. The Irish immigrants are not the only Catholics 
in the country, as some good people imagine, but they, 
and their children born here, are a very large majority. In 
the greater number of places they make up the principal 
part of our congregations, and are the most active, ener- 
getic, and devoted part, and the most liberal in supporting 
Catholic interests and institutions. No Catholic American 
is, or can be insensible to what we owe to Catholics born 
in Ireland for our present numbers and position. But, 
we think, the time has come when we should cease to 
speak of ourselves as Irish, German, English, French, or 
even as American Catholics, and accustom ourselves to 
think and speak of ourselves in religion simply as Catholics, 
and-in all else as men and Americans. These foreign 
national distinctions, though naturally dear to the im- 
migrants themselves, who are not expected to forget their 
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fatherland, cannot be kept up in this country, even if it 
were desirable that they should be. The children of foreign- 
born parents do and will grow up Americans, and as Ame- 
rican in thought, affection, and interest, as the descendants 
of the first settlers of Virginia, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
or our own Empire State. The foreign national distinc- 
tions are, for the most part, obliterated with the first 
generation, and all attempts to perpetuate them, especially 
where-English is the mother tongue, are and must be fruit- 
less. Catholics in this country, of whatever national origin, 
are in general heartily tired of them. They serve only to 
divide and weaken our forces, to place us in a false position 
in the country, and prevent us from feeling and acting as 
one homogeneous body. We are all Catholics; we are all 
Americans ; and our duty and our interest alike require us 
to avoid all expressions that must excite in ourselves or in 
others a feeling tothe contrary. Ifa man is a good Catho- 
lic, and does his duty as a loyal American citizen, it is 
nothing to me where he or his parents were born ; and if 
I do my duty as a Catholic, and as an American citizen, 
nobody has any right to object to me that this is my native 
land. The only man for us, as Catholics, to mark and 
avoid, is he, whether American born or foreign born, who 
labors to stir up prejudices of race or nation amongst us, 
draws odious comparisons between native born and foreign 
born Catholics, and seeks to divide us according to the race 
or nation from which we have sprung. Such a man is an 
emissary of Satan, and no Catholic ; no lover of the country 
should bid him good morrow. Nolite recipere eum in do- 
mum, nec Ave ei dixeritis. He is worse than a heretic. 
Let the most worthy fill the most exalted places; let no 
one be chosen or rejected solely for his birthplace, or that 
of his progenitors. Undoubtedly, we want a national clergy, 
that is, national in the sense that they understand and ap- 
preciate the real interests and wants of Catholicity in the 
United States, and will labor for them with enlightened and 
true-hearted zeal ; but it is not therefore necessary they 
should «!] be born or educated in the country. We have 
never yet sympathized, and trust we never shall sympathize, 
with that spirit, formerly so strong in Poland and England, 
which would suffer none but natives of the land to receive 
preferment in the National Church ; we will never stop to 
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ask the nationality of the priest before consenting to receive 
the sacraments at his hands, or to inquire whether the pre- 
late whom the Holy Ghost has placed over us be Saxon or 
Celt, before begging his blessing, or yielding him the rever- 
ence and obedience due to his pastoral office. This is the 
view we have always taken ever since we have had the 
honor to conduct a Catholic Review, and it is the only 
view, in our judgment, proper to be entertained by any 
Catholic in the Union. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Sadlier should have 
written her book with a different view, and in an exclusive 
national spirit. The distinction of Saxon and Celt does - 
not belong to this country, and no good can come from an 
attempt to naturalize it here. It should never find its way 
into our Catholic American literature. The interests, the 
wants, the trials, and the dangers of Catholics here are the 
same whatever their original nationality. The children of 
all, reference had to their social condition, are alike exposed 
to the corrupting influences of a non-Catholic society. The 
children of the Blakes and Flanagans are neither more nor 
less exposed than the children of American born tradesmen. 
The distinction here is not between Catholic and American, 
but between’ Catholic and non-Catholic. Mrs. Sadlier 
writes as if Irish and Catholic, and American and non- 
Catholic, were synonymous, and thus unintentionally adopts 
the views of the Know-Nothings, and plays into their hands 
by representing Catholics as an alien body or a foreign 
colony in the bosom of the Commonwealth. She, more- 
over, throws an additional obstacle in the way of the con- 
version of our non-Catholic countrymen by enlisting their 
national sentiments and prejudices against our religion. 
But she is quite mistaken in her assumption. His Grace 
of New York has proved, in his lecture delivered in Balti- 
more last January, that a large majority of the Catholic 
population of the country are native born Americans. For 
the great majority of us, this is the land of our birth, our 
country, the only one we have ever seen, and the only one 
we ever expect or wish to call our own. This is an im- 
portant fact not to be lost sight of. Catholics in the 
United States are to all intents and purposes Americans, 
and, as to the great majority, cannot with any propriety at 
all be addressed as pertaining to any foreign nationality. 
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Our authors and editors should recognize this fact, and say 
our country, and address Catholics here as Americans, as a 
homogeneous body, without reference to the fact that some 
of us were born in foreign countries. This, too, is what 
those not of American birth ask of us, and what will best 
please them. They have chosen their home here; they 
regard this as their country, love it as their own, identify 
themselves with it, and wish to be treated, not as foreigners, 
but as Americans, standing on the broad platform of Ame- 
rican equality. They very properly resent distinctions 
made to their prejudice, but they ask no distinctions to be 
made in their favor. All they ask is equality, and equality 
is best secured to them by saying nothing about their birth- 
place, and treating them precisely as if they were born on 
American soil. 

Mrs. Sadlier not being an American herself, and living 
under a foreign government, has not felt, as we feel, the 
importance of not making any distinction in our Catholic 
population on account of their birthplace, and has there- 
fore failed to do us the service in her Blakes and Flana- 
gans she no doubt intended, and has less served that por- 
tion of us who were born in Ireland than she imagines. 
She would have done better to have regarded us all simply 
as Catholic, since she was writing with a Catholic purpose, 
and spared her sneers at native Americans, and the ex- 
pression of her contempt for the country. She will be 
thought by many to be simply giving expression to the sen- 
timents of those Catholics among us who are of Irish birth, 
which, coupled with the movements that have for some time 
been going on amongst a few of them, may subject their 
American patriotism to undeserved suspicion. As an 
American, whose ancestors have been identified with the 
country for seven or eight generations, we protest against 
the distinctions she makes ; for if they are made, they will 
inevitably place Irish born Catholics in a position inferior to 
that of American born Catholics. We will not consent to 
be placed below their level, and they shall not, as far as 
depends on us, be placed below ours. We wish to be 
treated as Catholic Americans, and as Catholic Americans 
we make no distinction between foreign born and native 
born Catholics, except to protest against all such distinc- 
tions ; and we hope all Catholic writers, authors, editors, 
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and lecturers, will do the same, and address always the 
whole body of Catholics in the country, as one body, form- 
ing an integral and living portion of one American people. 

But, aside from the objection we have pointed out, and 
which we can in some measure excuse in Mrs. Sadlier, liv- 
ing and writing as she does in a foreign country, we think 
well of her Blakes and Flanagans. It is a work of genius, 
and possesses real merit as a work of fiction ; but it has a 
far greater merit as a work of high moral aim, intended to 
impress upon the minds and hearts of parents the necessity 
of securing a Catholic education for their children. If there 
is any one thing more than another that the Church looks 
after, it is the religious education of the young. She has a 
mother’s love for children, and says always, in the language 
of our Lord, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” In no way can we 
better prove our Catholic spirit and our love and fidelity 
to the Church, than by laboring diligently and perse- 
veringly for the religious instruction and training of the 
young. Mrs. Sadlier, in calling our attention to this great 
subject, and doing her best to enlist all our zeal in its be- 
half, has done well, has done nobly, and deserves as she re- 
ceives our gratitude. 

Owing to the multitude of immigrants pouring in upon 
us before we had had time or means to prepare for their 
reception, to the poverty, and we may say little education, 
of large numbers of them, to our want of churches, priests, 
and proper teachers, and the absolute necessity of providing 
for the administration of the Sacraments to those ready to 
perish for the lack of them, we have not been able to do 
all for our children that we could wish, nor all that was 
necessary ; but we cannot, whether native born or foreign 
born, be justly accused of having been indifferent to Cath- 
olic education ; and an impartial judgment will honor us 
for what we have thus far done, rather than condemn us 
because we have not done more. That some of our cnil- 
dren have been lost for the lack of proper looking afte. we 
cannot deny ; but all have not been lost, as is evident from 
the fact that the majority of us now living have been born 
in the country. In an old Catholic country, with perma- 
nent congregations, plenty of churches, a full supply of 
priests, and a completely organized jiierarchy, there is all 
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the machinery for education at hand, and it is easily placed 
in operation. But here all is new, and we have had every 
thing to create at once, in a moment, and with very inad- 
equate means at our disposal. No suitable provision could 
be made for the young without the hierarchy, without 
priests, churches, and fixed congregations. Without these, 
where was to be our centre of operations, who were to be 
our teachers, and who were to furnish the means? We 
have have thus far had, it would seem, enough to do to ef- 
fect the ecclesiastical organization of the country, to gather 
congregations, erect churches, provide for the education of 
the clergy, and to get ourselves into a position in which we 
could devote ourselves to looking after and educating the 
children. 

We doubt if even our well-informed friends have duly 
considered what has been done by Catholics here since 
1785, five years before the first bishop for the United States 
was consecrated. At that time we numbered only about 
thirty thousand, now we count at least two millions and a 
half. Then there were only four or five churches in the 
Union, now there are nineteen hundred and ten; then 
there was no bishop, now there are seven archbishops and 
thirty-five bishops; then there were only twenty-two or 
twenty-three priests, now there are seventeen hundred and 
sixty-one. We had then no Theological Seminaries ; we 
have now thirty-three; besides five preparatory seminaries. 
We had no college ; we have now twenty-six incorporated 
and nine unincorporated colleges. There was then no fe- 
male academy, and now we have one hundred and thirty- 
seven. Now when it is considered that three fifths of these 
churches have been built, and these seminaries, colleges and 
academies have been founded, during the last sixteen years, 
it must be conceded that we have not been wholly idle, or 
sparing of our means. When we take into the account 
that our colleges exceed in number those of any Protestant 
sect, and surpass, with three or four exceptions, in the 
beauty and extent of their edifices, any others in the coun- 
try ; that our churches number among them not a few of 
the largest, most splendid and costly in the Union ; and 
add our convents, nunneries, female academies, hospitals, 
and orphan asylums, we are ourselves at a loss to deter- 
mine whence have come the means to erect them. The 
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means must have come, in chief part, from those who with- 
in the last thirty years have come into the country, with 
little except their hands and industrious dispositions. 
Some help has, indeed, come from abroad, but far less than 
has been represented, and by no means so much as we 
have contributed to pious, charitable, and other objects in 
Ireland alone, to say nothing of any other foreign nation. 
While engaged in building these churches, colleges, acade- 
mies, hospitals, orphan asylums, &c., we could not be ex- 
pected to provide equally for the education of all our chil- 
dren, especially the children of the very poor; and before 
we had erected them, had permanent congregations organ- 
ized, a spiritual home for Catholic parents provided, the 
hierarchy established, and a supply of priests and teachers 
obtained, we neither had nor could put in operation the 
necessary machinery for looking after and educating the 
mass of poor children whose parents were unable them- 
selves, no matter from what cause or causes, to give them 
a proper religious training. Looking at the difficulties we 
have had to contend with, the much we have had to do, 
and the unsettled and moving character of a large portion 
of our population, our poverty, and our comparatively few 
priests and still fewer teachers, it would be unjust to blame 
us for the past, or to cast the shadow of a reproach upon 
those who have thus far labored to provide for our Catholic 
wants. We have done much, far more than could reason- 
ably have been expected ; and if we are still behind Lower 
Canada, which is substantially a Catholic province, we are, 
as to the life, vigor, energy, and prosperity of our Catholi- 
city, behind no other Catholic population on this continent. 

So much we have felt due to ourselves to say in our de- 
fence against the charge of neglecting Catholic education, 
brought against us especially by our Canadian neighbors, 
But we admit that what was sufficient for our defence in 
the past will not suffice us in the future. We have no 
longer the same excuse, the same inability. There is now, 
owing to a rush of immigrants, throwing an immense 
Catholic population into the country in want of every 
thing, altogether faster than it has been possible for us 
to provide for them, or for them to provide for them- 
selves, an immense number of Catholic children unpro- 
vided with the means of Catholic education. These we 
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must now look after, and we shall be inexcusable if we do 
not. Many of them are orphans or half orphans ; and 
large numbers of others, from a variety of causes, receive 
and can receive no education at home. Their parents, 
where their parents are living, are in many cases too poor 
and too unacquainted with home education, to train them 
up, in this non-Catholic country, in their holy religion. 
All the life and energy of the parents are exhausted in 
efforts to obtain the bare necessaries of physical existence. 
Besides, a very considerable portion of our people are from 
a country where it was not so necessary to look after the 
training of the young as it is with us. Let a child grow 
up wild in Ireland and he will still grow up a Catholic, for 
the tone of society, the very atmosphere of the country is 
Catholic ; but neglect a child here, and he is equally sure 
to grow upa Protestant, or an unbeliever. It is not every 
parent who has to delve from morning to night, that at 
once perceives this difference, or is able to bring himself 
on the instant to take the precautions required by it. These 
and other kindred causes have thrown upon our hands 
a large number of children from five to sixteen years of 
age, who are in great peril, and whose wants are not met 
by the arrangements we have hitherto been able to 
adopt. But to suppose our bishops and clergy, or even 
our laity, are insensible to this fact, would be a great mis- 
take, and a grave injustice. The whole Catholic public is 
becoming alive to it, and when we consider what they have 
already done, in the way of erecting churches and provid- 
ing for the education of the children of the more easy 
classes, we may rest assured that some way will in an in- 
credibly short space of time be found to meet the emer- 
ency. 
’ There is no doubt that one of the first and most neces- 
sary measures for the protection of our children is the es- 
tablishment of Catholic day schools. They are certainly 
doing great good, and must be supported, not only for 
what they themselves do, but for the opportunity they will 
afford of doing something more. But we cannot agree 
with Mrs. Sadlier that they are themselves sufficient to 
secure our children. In her story the children of the 
Flanagans grow up good Catholics, and the children of the 
Blakes bad Catholics, or no Catholics at all; and she would 
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have us believe that the difference is all owing to the fact 
that Tim Flanagan sends his children to a Catholic school, 
and Miles Blake sends his to the public school. But in 
the progress of her story she unwittingly assigns other 
causes amply sufficient of themselves to account for it. 
The system of domestic training in the two families is very 
different. Miles Blake himself is represented as a sorry 
sort of a Catholic, who holds to the Church from the force 
of habit and a point of honor, rather than from any earnest 
conviction or living faith. He is utterly unconscious of the 
dangers to which his children are exposed, and takes no 
pains to protect them. It cannot be beaten into his head 
that his son Harry can ever turn his back either on the 
old faith or the old land. Instead of teaching Harry his 
religion, and leading him to love and practise it, he en- 
courages him to fight those who speak against it, and pro- 
cures him many a broken head in quarrels with non- 
Catholic boys. The boy knows little of his religion, knows 
nothing and cares less for Ireland, and has only his pug- 
nacious qualities developed and commended by his father, 
who hears of his fights with great glee, and bids him “ give 
it to the Yankee boys.” What wonder that he grows up 
indifferent to his religion, and that, when he finds out that 
this is his native country, and that, after all, he is him- 
self a Yankee boy, he loses his respect for the Church, for 
his father, and his father’s original country? Hardly 
any thing good could have corhe of him, had he gone to St. 
Peter’s school, so long as he was so injudiciously treated at 
home. 

Tim Flanagan is an Irishman as well as Miles Blake, 
his brother-in-law, but he is a sensible man, who loves his 
religion, and understands the dangers to which in a city 
like ours the children of Catholic parents are exposed. He 
turns his attention to bringing up his children, not for- 
eigners in their native land, but Catholics, not to fight and 
knock down Yankee boys under pretence of vindicating the 
old faith or the old land, but to be practically Catholics, 
loving their religion, and seeking to honor it and their 
father’s native country as well as their own by their virtues 
and their correct and winning deportment. With such a 
father and his judicious training, Ned Flanagan would 
have passed through the public schools even, with com- 
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parative safety. The home influences would have counter- 
acted to a great extent the unfavorable influences of the 
school room. The Catholic school, being as it was a very 
excellent school,—not such as some we have seen,—was un- 
questionably an advantage; but even without it, Ned 
Flanagan would never have been a Harry Blake ; nor with 
it would Harry Blake have been a Ned Flanagan. More 
depends on home and the family than on the school, and 
when parents are sufficiently interested and disposed them- 
selves to train their children right at home, there is less 
danger than Mrs. Sadlier would have us believe in our 
public schools, bad as they are. She has not made out her 
case. ‘To have done that she should have subjected both 
parties to the same home influences, and have made the 
difference of schools the only difference to which the differ- 
ent results could be ascribed. Her own good sense and cor- 
rect observation got the better of her theory. 

Let no one, however, infer from these remarks that we 
like the Common School system, so long as it is in the 
hands of non-Catholics, or are indifferent to the establish- 
ment of Catholic schools. We need these Catholic day- 
schools,as we cannot doubt, since our bishops and clergy, to 
whom the decision in such matters belongs, are every where 
laboring to establish them. All we wish to do here is, 
to guard against expecting from our own day-schools what 
they of themselves alone will not and cannot give, and against 
attributing to the public schools what is really the fault of 
Catholic parents themselves. The public schools are ruin- 
ous, if our Catholic parents trust to them, and neglect or 
but ill perform the duties of domestic or home education ; 
but when parents understand and faithfully perform their 
own duties, and themselves bring up their children in the 
fear and nurture of the Lord, the public schools will rarely 
of themselves cause our children to apostatize. The blame 
we cast on Protestants and the public schools is much 
more frequently deserved by Catholic parents who neglect 
entirely, or worse than neglect entirely, the religious edu- 
cation of their children. But this fact does not lessen the 
importance or the necessity of Catholic day-schools ; for it 
is impossible to make all who are able even to watch with 
proper care over the faith and piety of their children, and 
be always on hand to answer any difficulty that may be 
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suggested to the child’s mind, or to remove instantly any 
false impression the lessons of the school-room or of school- 
companions may have made. Many parents, finding them- 
selves here in a strange country, poor, disappointed in their 
expectations, or corrupted through evil example, fall into 
habits of intemperance, and are unable to exert any but a 
bad influence on their children. The poor children have 
no home, and are worse than orphans. Others would do 
their duty, but never themselves having received a good 
home education, do not know how to do it ; and, with the 
best dispositions in the world, do, by their over-indulgence 
or over-severity, or by both combined, more to alienate 
their children, in a country like ours, from their religion 
than to attach them to it. Another class of parents are 
really too poor, and necessarily too much engrossed with 
procuring the bare means of subsistence, to be able to give 
their children a religious education, to watch over their 
faith and morals, and to protect them from the dangerous 
influences to which they are exposed. Finally, there is a 
large class of orphans, who have no relatives or none that 
are able to adopt them and supply a father’s or a mother’s 
care. These considerations are sufficient to show that we 
cannot rely safely either on the public schools or on home 
education ; and that schools of our own are very necessary, 
especially since there can be no hope of the State’s consent- 
ing to authorize separate schools, as it should, for Catholic 
and Protestant children. Undoubtedly, then, the first step 
in preserving our children is to establish, wherever prac- 
ticable, and at the earliest moment possible, parochial 
schools, 

But these schools even will not suffice without the co- 
operation of parents, or without a substitute of some sort 
for that co-operation. Wedo not find that all who are 
educated in Catholic schools are Ned Flanagans. Many 
a Harry Blake, or even worse, has come out from our col- 
leges. The fact is well known, and is deplorable ; where 
lies the fault, it is not for us to say. All we would say is, 
that our boys go to college, are surrounded, as we suppose, 
by Catholic influences during their college life, come out 
sometimes well disposed, and, after a year or two, begin to 
neglect their religion, and, finally, stray away and are no 
more heard of as Catholics. It would be unjust to attrib- 
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ute this sad result to the good Fathers who, in general, have 
charge of our colleges, for they do all that men in their 
situation cando. We bring no accusation against any 
body ; we refer to the fact to prove that Catholic schools 
alone will not accomplish the end we have in view. The 
principal reason in the case of the graduates of our colleges 
is that, on going forth from the care of their Alma Mater, 
they find no Catholic society, no Catholic public opinion, 
to encourage, protect, and sustain them. If they enter 
not a seminary to study for the priesthood, they are thrown 
into non-Catholic society, exposed to non-Catholic influ- 
ences, and, perhaps, soon adopt the notion that their Cath- 
olicity is in the way of their getting on in the world ; and, 
also, not unlikely, that they are not treated with as much 
warmth and consideration by the clergy and the better 
class of Catholics as they think themselves entitled to, or 
as they had expected. If they have not parents of stand- 
ing and judgment, piety and intelligence, who maintain an 
influence over them and are capable of directing them, they 
are in great danger of becoming, if not apostates, at least 
lukewarm Catholics. We fear that not so much has been 
done as might be, to save these young men. Nothing 
will do more to save them, than the feeling that Catholics, 
especially the clergy, take a deep interest in them, consult 
their welfare, and are desirous of engaging them in every 
way possible in the service of religion, and of advancing 
them in life. The way to retain our young men, college- 
bred or not, is to place a generous confideuce in them, to 
devise ways and means by which they can take an active 
part in promoting Catholic interests. We lose them by 
giving them nothing to do, and leaving them to run away 
with the notion that they are regarded as of no importance, 
are counted for nothing, and must seek their friends out- 
side of the Catholic body. But even here we see, as things 
settle down, the complaint we might be disposed to make 
is begun to be removed. We are establishing all over the 
country young men’s Institutes—associations looking to 
the intellectual and literary improvement of the members, 
and to the direct or indirect advancement of Catholic in- 
terests. In these Institutes our young men, especially our 
educated young men, can take part ; find an outlet for 
their internal activity, an employment for their learning 
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and talents, and a gratification of their social -feelings, 
and laudable desire to distinguish themselves, They get 
enlisted too, actively enlisted, on the side of their religion, 
and, consequently, become more interested in it and more 
firmly attached to it. We have seen this in Albany, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, and other places. They 
create a Catholic public opinion among Catholics, and a 
Catholic public opinion, too, that extends beyond Catholics 
and acts on the whole population of the city. It is not 
easy to estimate the amount of good that has already been 
done by these Institutes; certainly not the amount that 
would be done were they established in all our cities and large 
towns, as they easily might be. In these Institutes, as much 
should be done by the members as possible; and it is very 
desirable that young men be encouraged to come forward as 
lecturers. Here is room for improvement. The Institutes 
have been too ambitious of getting lecturers of reputation 
from abroad, which often occasions a heavy expense, and em- 
barrasses the infant society, besides defeating one of their 
chief ends—that of developing and employing the talent and 
learning of the young men in the place. We do not want 
lecturing should become a business or profession for any 
one. ‘These associations need not excite any distrust on 
the part of the clergy, and, as a general thing, they do not 
and will not. We have found the clergy almost: every 
where their warm and efficient patrons. They are not, 
and should not be organized without the good will of the 
clergy, who should have the power to suppress them, the 
instant they seem likely to exert any influence unfavorable 
to religion ; but it is desirable, we think, that they should be 
managed chiefly by the young men themselves, and that as 
much latitude should be allowed them as is compatible with 
their fidelity to the Church, In this country it does not an- 
swer to attempt to hold our young men with too taught a rein, 
The dominant sentiment of the country is liberty, and this 
sentiment is as strong in our Catholic young men as any 
other ; perhaps even stronger. We must yield much to 
that sentiment, and leave our young men all the liberty in 
these Institutes compatible with their faith and duty as 
Catholics. This can be done with more safety here than 
elsewhere, because liberty is less a novelty in this country, 
and there is here less disposition to abuseit. Occasional 
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abuses there, of course, will be ; but, when they are small, 
we must wink at them, for we are never to expect perfec- 
tion in any thing human. 

Another excellent way of preserving our young men is 
to enlist them in societies or associations for protecting or 
instructing poor Catholic children, in what are called 
Young Catholics’ and Friends’ Societies. We grow attached 
to that we labor for, and we often secure our own salvation in 
seeking that of others. The clergy are too few, and have too 
many duties,to be able themselves to look after the multitude 
of our poor children, to gather them together, and give them 
that spiritual instruction which they need. They must be 
assisted in this so necessary work by the laity. But here 
again we have already begun the work, and nothing remains 
but to extend and perfect it. In Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Portland, Syracuse, Newark, Brooklyn, in some par- 
ishes in this city, and we know not in how many other pla- 
ces, these associations already exist. They accomplish a 
double object. They are of great spiritual utility to the 
members themselves, engage them in a Catholic work, and 
develope in them a Catholic public spirit. They deepen their 
love of their religion, strengthen their attachment to the 
Catholic body, and secure them graces which enable them 
the more easily to resist the non-Catholic influences of the 
country. They enlist them anew, and in a visible manner, 
in the army of our Lord, and make them feel that they 
really are soldiers in his service. The more we can enlist 
in this way, the more do we protect, and the more are we able 
to effect for the children of the poor. 

a We know not why there need now be any of our children 

lost that human aid can save. We are aware of the diffi- 
culties which have heretofore existed, but they do not exist 
now, or‘at least only in a far less degree. Now we have 
our hierarchy, and a large number of priests ; the country 
all dotted over with churches, and wherever there is a church, 
a congregation. Very few Catholics now live so remote from 
church that they cannot, occasionally at least, hear Mass. 
We have a laity able and willing, if called upon, to do all 
that the laity can do to assist the clergy in the religious 
instruction of the children who cannot receive a proper re- 
ligious education from their parents. Alone, the clergy, we 
admit, cannot do all that needs to be done ; that is, they 
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cannot do it with their own hands. But they can in this 
matter multiply themselves a thousand-fold, by calling to 
their aid the young men and women of their parish, employ- 
ing them to find out the children and to bring them to 
catechism, and, under the direction of the pastor, teach them 
the catechism itself. Some may have it for their mission 
simply to teach Christian doctrine, others to look after the 
children of parents unable or too careless to send their chil- 
dren ; others still may have it for theirs to raise funds to 
clothe decently the children of the destitute. In this 
way the whole congregation may be engaged as a committee 
of safety for the rising generation. The parish might be 
divided for this purpose into districts, and special persons 
appointed to look after the children of a particular district, 
and thus every Catholic child would be known, looked after, 
and protected. Not achild could then be lost or tampered 
with, without the whole congregation knowing it, and, if ne- 
cessary, rushing to its rescue, and the soul of any one child is 
worth more than all this would cost. The thing is practicable 
enough, and is no more than some Protestant sects are doing 
to steal our children from us. Can we not be as active and 
as vigilant as the enemies of our religion, and do as much to 
save them as they to destroy them? The thing is al- 
ready done in many places, and it needs only to have atten- 
tion called to it, in order, after a little time, to have it done 
every where. It is nothing new, it is no suggestion of ours, 
and we are doing nothing but simply urging the extension 
of that which already exists. 

Our Catholic ladies, too, can do a great service, not only in 
teaching girls the catechism, as the young men do our boys, 
but in looking after them in the depths of poverty and misery, 
clothing them, and bringing them together, and teaching 
them plain sewing and various other things which they 
should know, and which they cannot learn from their pa- 
rents. This is a work for our rich and fashionable ladies, 
and for all in easy circumstances. They do it in many 
places already, and perhaps to some extent wherever there 
is a Catholic congregation. It is a work congenial to the 
heart of a true Catholic lady, and a work that would be of 
vast service to those who live in society, in preventing them 
from being too much engrossed with the world, and protect- 
ing them from itsevil examples. It would make them feel 
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more deeply their Catholic faith, and more sensible of the 
fact that all Catholics are equal members of Christ’s mystic 
body. They do much, and God bless them for it, but we 
want them to do on a large scale, though in a quiet manner, 
what is now done only on a small scale. Let them 
each for herself form the resolution, that no Catholic girl 
in the land shall be lost for the lack of Catholic care 
and instruction. With so many thousands at work with 
all the zeal and devotion of the female heart enlight- 
ened and exalted by the grace of God, no one would 
dare reproach us, that we do not know how, in this 
country, to save our children to the Church. We must 
all set to work, old and young, male and female, to 
assist our clergy in saving this multitude of children God 
has blessed us with, and who are the future hope of the 
Church and the country. It is our duty, and at present 
our most pressing duty, and in no work can we engage with 
a greater certainty of drawing down the blessing of God 
upon ourselves and our republic. 

This will have, in various ways, a good effect on our 
children. Children have a public opinion of their own, 
and are more governed by it than grown-up people are by 
theirs. Now a large number of our children are lost, be- 
cause they have got the notion that they are not regarded 
as of any importance to the Church, and that nobody in 
the Church cares much about them. They thus corrupt 
and pervert one another. But what we are urging would 
give them a just public opinion. They would feel that 
they are cared for, that they are the special objects of re- 
gard, and that the whole Catholic body is interested in their 
welfare. They would feel that they belong, not only to the 
Church by their baptism, but to the Catholic body; and that, 
if they are lost, it is their own fault, not the fault, the 
indifference, or the neglect of others. They would be 
drawn to the Church by gratitude fo. her care of them, 
her tenderness to them, and her wise foresight for them, and 
they would strengthen and confirm one another. Hach 
would become a sort of lay missionary to the other. The 
history of the Martyr Ages tells us of what children at 
avery tender age are capable; and if we get up among them 
what we venture to call a Catholic esprit du corps, we 
may defy, in general, the efforts of sectarians, philanthro- 
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pists, and infidels, to seduce them from us. To this same 
end, it is important that every pains possible be taken to 
bring children to church, and enable them to hear the best 
music we have, and to witness the imposing ceremonial of the 
Catholic service. The splendid services: of the Churck 
make a strong impression on young minds, give them as- 
sociations which will render them incapable of ever being 
satisfied with the cold, dry, and prosaic services of the Pro- 
testant temple. Let our children have all the advantages 
possible of the Catholic service, and let them witness what- 
ever is solemn, grand, and imposing, and have as many 
processions and performances of their own, in connection 
. with religion, as possible. Whatever is pleasing or attrac- 
tive in their young lives, should be associated with their 
Church ; for, in this country, it is through their hearts and 
their convictions, not simply by force of parental or pas- 
toral authority, that they are to be preserved to Catho- 
licity. 

These are various things, which, it seems to us, are 
needed, in addition to the Catholic day-school, to secure 
the end our friend Mrs. Sadlier proposes to usin her Blakes 
and Flanagans, and all these things we have already com- 
menced. We must indeed regret the many losses we have 
had in past times, but we are unable to see how they could, 
taking things as they were, have been avoided. But, if we 
suffer equal losses in future, we shall be inexcusable, and 
shall have no right to expect the blessing of God upon the 
Church in America. We are in a condition now, if we but 
put forth all our strength, and use all the means in our 
hands, to save the present rising generation. "We haveonly — 
to continue and extend what has already been commenced. 
Whether we shall do so or not, it is not for us tosay ; but, 
looking to the past, the fair conclusion is that we shall. 

We have, undoubtedly, reached a crisis. in Catholie 
affairs in this country. Hitherto we have had foreign 
immigration, not only to provige for, but to rely upon, and 
the most thus far done has been done by foreign born Ca- 
tholics. Immigration is now rapidly diminishing, and seems 
likely to become in a few years too insignificant to men- 
tion. The future of Catholicity here, as his Grace of this 
city has well remarked, depends, under God, on the Catholics 
now in the country, the majority of whom are native born 
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Americans. The responsibility now rests on us. We can 
no longer hope for accessions from abroad to make up for 
losses at home. Ina short time, we shall be deprived of 
the wisdom, the experience, the sterling piety, zeal, and 
energy of those foreign born Catholics to whom we owe our 
present commanding and prosperous condition. We are 
to be thrown back on ourselves, and left to our own re- 
sources, as native Americans. How we shall meet the 
crisis, we know not. We contemplate it not without some 
misgivings. Yet, when we remember that the God of our 
fathers is our God, and that God is here as well as in old 
Europe, we hope we shall not suffer the good work to lan- 
guish in our hands. We trust the good God will not desert 
us, and we hope we shall do our best to prove ourselves 
not wholly unworthy of the trust committed tous. Yet 
we have a great work before us, and not easily shall we be 
able to prove at the end of seventy years a progress rela- 
tively as great as that made since 1785. We are saddened 
as well as gladdened at the prospect before us, and fear 
that the children will hardly make good the places of the 
fathers. 

Nevertheless, it does not become us to despond. It 
becomes us rather to prove that Catholicity loses none of 
its virtue by passing into a native American heart, and 
that even Americans can be good Catholics, live, and, 
if need be, die for their religion ; that our natural power, 
energy, and activity, do not desert us on our becoming Ca- 
tholics ; and that it is possible for us to hold as high a 
rank in the Catholic world as we now hold in the commer- 
cial and industrial world. Let us strive to prove it ; and, 
as the first step towards it, let us lose no time in putting 
in operation all the machinery necessary to save the pres- 
ent rising generation, the future hope of the Church and 
the republic, 
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Art. 1V.—The Military and Naval Forces of the United 
States. 


Sranpine@ in the rank of the first powers of the world, 
bounded by an immense coast-line which the continent cuts 
in twain, and with commercial interests greater than those 
of any other nation, the United States possess a naval 
and military establishment scarcely equal to that of a Ku- 
ropean power of the fourth class. It is more than a matter 
of curiosity to examine the ground of this anomaly, to test 
its validity, and to ascertain its relation to the actual state 
of affairs. 

The American people derive from colonial:times a pre- 
judice against regular troops. The dislike may be dated 
from Braddock’s defeat, where the Regulars lost honor, and 
the Provincials gained so much credit. During the revo- 
lutionary war, the contradistinction of Continentals and 
Regulars, was nearly as energetic as that of Whig and 
Tory, and the terms passed into the national vocabulary 
with respectively similar significates. After the war, Patrick 
Henry, and other eloquent civilians, inveighed against a 
standing army as being dangerous to liberty, and strength- 
ened the prejudice by facts presumed to exist in history. 
To these earlier influences are added the circumstances that 
we have neither colonies, nor powerful neighbors. 

A further cause of the American dislike for a standing 
force, supported by the government in time of peace, is, 
that it is a non-productive element in the state. The ob- 
jection has had weight among a people so military as the 
French, and a scheme was lately originated in France, 
and partially imitated here, the object of which was to 
render the labor of soldiers available towards their own 
maintenance. This argument, derived from the science of 
political economy, lies on the surface, is striking to the 
passing observation, and readily subserves the purpose of 
the demagogue. If to these depressing influences, we add 
a certain professional jealousy in members of Congress,— 
composed almost entirely of lawyers,—political ambition, 
which dreads the rivalry of martial distinction, and, finally, 
an honest fear of disturbing the equilibrium of the govern- 
ment, by giving too much power and patronage to the 
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Executive, we shall perhaps have exhausted the list of 
causes which oppose the development of Arms, among a 
people military in their character, warlike in their history, 
and extremely captivated by the love of glory. 

The system which has been so long adopted, is, no 
doubt, believed to be at once economical and secure, and 
that belief has probably arisen from the conclusion that 
the government could, in an excessively short time, raise a 
powerful land and naval force. The policy was transmitted 
from the last century, when the enormous public debt, 
the languishing commerce, and the poverty of the country, 
rendered it a necessity. Yet the men of that day had been 
inured to the practice of war, and the government was, 
also, occasionally obliged to set on foot armies, as those of 
Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne, and the Provisional Army 
of ’98. 

A system, faultless with the population and interests 
of that period, might be, and apparently would be, little 
suited to an altered condition of the country. Hunters and 
agriculturists form a better militia, and can be more rap- 
idly turned into an army, than can tradesmen and artisans. 
The superior hardihood, the accustomed use of arms and 
of implements, the spade being second only to the musket 
in war, sufficiently establish the conclusion. Those habits 
of the American people which were analogous to the exer- 
cises of a campaign, have been gradually changing for many 
years, and it is now no longer correct to say that an Amer- 
ican is usually a skilful horseman, and familiar with the 
use of firearms. 

Whatever the natural capabilities of a people may be, 
war is an art which inperatively requires the accurate prac- 
tice of details. The introduction of a novel weapon, the 
expansion of the sphere of an existing one, any adaptation 
which confers power upon the individual combatant, so far 
revolutionizes the art of combat in its special applications 
and details, while it is irreversibly true that the funda- 
mental theory and principles of war do not admit of change. 
If the peculiarities of our position happily justify the em- 
ployment of small numerical forces, we are the more neces- 
sitated to keep pace with other nations, in the knowledge 
of the art. For it is a national crime as well as folly, to 
adopt a principle which would compensate for skill by the 
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prodigal expenditure of life. Dreadful disasters have fallen 
upon nations which slumbered in a fanciful reliance upon 
conditionalities which were shifting unceasingly, while 
strength and weakness were silently exchanging places. 

It may be laid down as a state maxim, that since the 
Silesian war, in which Frederick the Second, by the con- 
summate employment of a highly disciplined army, altered 
the map of Europe, and raised the Prussian Monarchy from 
a fifth toa second power, no nation in Christendom has 
been exempt from the necessity of keeping on foot a regu- 
lar force. The United States have shown a strong desire 
to escape that necessity, but they have been obliged, with 
tardiness and reluctance, to conform to it. The unavoid- 
able want of a regular force at the opening of the Revolu- 
tion, compelled General Washington to resort to the haz- 
ardous experiment of re-organizing his army in the face of 
the enemy. ‘The shameful disasters which attended the 
war of 1812, and the useless Seminole hostilities, arose from 
the insufficiency of military appointments at the outset. 
The results of the first two victories in the Mexican war 
were lost from the want of suitable equipment, and the 
means of crossing the Rio Grande in pursuit of the enemy. 

It is not now a question whether we shall have, or shall 
not have, a regular force. The country has not been able 
to dispense with one. Experience has shown that the 
United States are bound by the same necessities which 
bind other States ; but while practice demonstrates that 
there must be an Army and Navy, there is a manifest dis- 
position to keep them down to the very lowest point ; to tol- 
erate, but not to encourage them. This error is akin to 
that which would dispense with them altogether, from which 
it differs only in degree. The principle is radically vicious, 
and tends to defeat itsownend. Ifa force be decided upon, 
it should be sustained and fostered, and in every way 
enabled to accomplish the purpose of its creation.—A con- 
trary course is short-sighted and self-contradictory. 

During the Mexican war, the force sent to the field, 
from first to last, was disproportionate to the magnitude of 
the contest, the requirements of the service, and the honor 
of the country. It is nota good argument to plead the suc- 
cess which attended our arms. The hazard was too criti- 
cal, the disasters which might have followed too serious, 
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to be rested on a series of gallant and fortunate forlorn- 
hopes, as were literally most of our battles on the soil of 
Mexico. If Santa Anna had‘been able to sustain his flank 
attack on the American left, which he had fairly turned, at 
Buena Vista, we must there have lost the field ; and the Re- 
ports show that it was saved at other critical points. Suppose 
it to have been lost ; not only would that army and line have 
been annihilated, but it seems probable that the President 
of Mexico, on that success, and the enthusiasm it would 
have awakened, could have carried overwhelming numbers 
to the heights of Cerro Gordo, and the gallant army of 
Scott must have perished in a desperate assault, or by the 
fevers of the tierra caliente. 

It was a similar discredit to our naval preparations in 
the last war, that we launched no fleet nor squadron upon 
the open sea, but confined our operations to a sort of enlarge- 
ment of the privateering system, in the form of casual and 
haphazard frigate fights. In the two squadron engage- 
ments of the war, we allowed England to bring upon the 
Northern Lakes—and one of them our own lake, Cham- 
plain—a force, in both men and guns, larger than ours, 
The gallantry and skill which win success do not justify the 
want of foresight which they save from defeat and disgrace. 

Let it be granted that the regular army, embracing fif- 
teen regiments, at the eve of the hostilities with Mexico, 
was not too large; then, the acquisition, by the war, of 
California and New Mexico, involved the necessity of an 
increase. Both our frontier and coast-line were considera- 
bly extended, and, by the treaty of Guadaloupe, we bound 
ourselves to protect the northern provinces of Mexico from 
the incursions of the neighboring hostile tribes. Notwith- 
standing all this, no increase was made. The new regular 
regiments were discharged, and the officers of the old line 
who had taken service in them were forced back upon their 
former corps, in violation of the organization itself, and to 
the injury of meritorious men, who were thereby pushed 
down the list,—degraded, in fact, when they had aright to 
expect advancement. It was an untimely dwarfing of the 
military service, after signal good conduct, which, it is to 
be presumed, stands without a rival. 

Looking at the whole course of the country’s history, in 
peace and war, we feel safe in deducing the conclusion 
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that it has been a marked characteristic of American policy 
that the military and naval forces shall be kept down as 
much as possible, and accordingly that every occasion shall 
be seized to reduce them, and that the demand for an in- 
crease should be recognized as tardily as possible. We think 
that the facts we have cited are sufficient to show that this 
policy, however sound in itself, has been carried to an un- 
wise and blamable extent, and that prejudice and jealousy 
have had too much influence over it. We take it as an 
admitted fact, that, in time of peace, the ordinary force has 
never been too large. From this secure datum we will en- 
deavor to derive an approximate estimate of what the pres- 
ent force ought to be, in strict accordance with the dimin- 
ishing policy of the government. 

' In 1830, the population of the country was twelve mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand, its area one million seven 
hundred thousand square miles, the ocean-line (not count- 
ing indentations, which are three times as great) three thou- 
sand three hundred miles, the outward tonnage one million 
two hundred thousand, exports seventy-four millions, and 
the national revenue twenty-three millions. In 1850, the 
population was twenty-three millions, area three million 
square miles, ocean-line five thousand miles, tonnage three 
million five hundred thousand, exports one hundred and 
fifty millions, and revenue forty-three millions. During the 
intervening twenty years, the additions to the Navy were 
trifling ; some experimental steamers were built, some brigs 
were lost, a few vessels finished and launched. Two regi- 
ments of dragoons, one of infantry, and one of rifles, were 
added to the army. While life and property and the points 
of exposure nearly doubled, one arm of the national defence 
remained stationary, and the other increased at the slow rate 
of one third its dimension. 

Conceding that a definite ratio exists between the 
magnitude of the interests and that of the force which 
protects them, and assuming that in 1830 that ratio was 
not too great, there should have been, in 1850, at least 
one hundred vessels in commission in the Navy, and twenty 
regiments in the Army. But this estimate is based upon 
the force in 1830, which was then too small, and it has 
regard to a normal expansion of the interests and their 
exposure ; whereas the addition of coast-line is not con- 
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tinuous, but widely disjoined, and the sphere of fron- 
tier activity for the Army is removed beyond its former 
convenient base line, the Mississippi River. Thus an esti- 
mate of increase in both cases larger than the one we have 
derived, is rendered necessary. 

The purpose of an organized force is either immediate 
or prospective. The Army ought, at all times, to be large 
enough to furnish peace garrisons to the requisite coast and 
lake defences, and to perfectly protect the frontiers. The 
Navy ought to be able to represent respectably the power 
of the country, in every important port of the world, in 
addition to a strong relieving force in our own waters. 
This without regard to the state of war, or the expecta- 
tion of it. The expenditure for the protection of the 
country’s interests has been well made when those interests 
have been protected. Safety is worth the outlay which 
secures it, whether it be applied to the payment of men, or 
lie invested in arms piled in arsenals, in the materials of 
the dry-dock, or in the masonry of fortifications. 

An adequate force on the frontier ought to be able to 
remove the possibility of war with the Indians. The tribes 
are in the process of becoming annuitants of the govern- 
ment, and when they become so, there is no difficulty what- 
ever in controlling them. Meantime it is humanity to 
overawe them, and an economy of life on both sides, as 
well as an economy of money. What is wanted is not 
slender garrisons almost too far separated to serve for a 
telegraphic cordon. Such a system is a tentative to In- 
dian enterprise, as is seen in the late massacre of a lieu- 
tenant and his detachment near Fort Laramie, where there 
was a single company isolated by a distance of five hun- 
dred miles. The points, chosen upon careful reconnais- 
sance, should belong to a system which has relations of 
support, and the garrisons should be strong enough to make 
formidable detachments. 

The system of small garrisons on the frontiers, is every 
way bad. It overthrows the essential esprit du corps, pre- 
vents the regimental organization, and the higher military 
instruction, and deprives the officers of the incitement of 
professional occupation and improvement, while it con- 
demns them to solitude and isolation: it sets aside the 
proper relations between the commander and his subordi- 
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nates, by conferring powers out of proportion to the differ- 
ence of rank ; and while it tends to render the appeal of 
the latter ineffectual and nugatory, it encourages the for- 
mer in the undue exercise of an authority, of whose limit 
and attributes he becomes, to a certain extent, the irre- 
sponsible judge. It is a condition of things fraught with 
evil to both parties, and destructive of harmony and good 
feeling. It is gratifying to remark that under the present 
Secretary of War, this weak and hurtful system seems to 
be yielding to its opposite. The discipline and efficiency 
of the Army are better preserved when it is stationed on 
the frontier, but the garrisons should be as large as the 
objects in view will permit. When we consider the pro- 
spective purpose of an organized force, we see at once that 
something more is needed than the fulfilment of the re- 
quirements of peace. The ratio of our naval to our com- 
mercial marine is such that a comparatively feeble power 
could make us pay a severe penalty for the narrow economy 
we have so long practised. Our assailability upon the 
ocean is indicated by the amount of the interests we possess 
there, and as no people has heretofore possessed an interest 
so large, so none has had means of protection so remarka- 
bly disproportionate. The state of war would doubtless 
put at the command of the government a large body of 
good seamen, but this would be at the expense of the com- 
merce of the country, and as a consequence of its partial 
destruction. We should probably be in an excellent situ- 
ation to send fleets to sea, after our interests on the ele- 
ment had been very seriously compromised. At present, 
we certainly have not the meaas of protecting our enor- 
mous tonnage in the event of war with a respectable naval: 
power. 

An Army of the United States equal to its prospective 
purpose, should be strong enough to meet the first onset 
of the enemy, and to give time for the organizing and dis- 
ciplining of a larger force. We shall never have a force 
afloat strong enough, even in conjunction with our sea- 
coast defences, to prevent such a power as that of England 
or France from landing on our shores. Our experience in 
the Revolution, in the war of 1812, the throwing ashore 
of Scott’s army below Vera Cruz, and the unopposed land- 
ing of the Allies in the Crimea, ought to be conclusive on 
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that point. In the event of a great war we must make 
up our mind to fight pitched battles upon our own soil. 
No man competent to form an opinion on the subject, can 
believe that our undisciplined militia could successfully 
oppose a European army of perfect soldiers, and of ade- 
quate dimension for the invasion of this country. Sucha 
mass of untaught combatants would be, in the words of 
Marshall Saxe, but “‘a mob, in uniform,” and the collision 
would be a wholesale butchery. 

It is usual to speak of the regular army as an organism 
which would admit of diffusion among the mass of new 
troops, with the effect of rendering the whole capable of 
coherency and much efficiency ; but corps cannot be so 
dissipated without extreme deterioration. Besides, by 
what mode is the transfer of regular officers, into the vol- 
unteer troops to be made? For their officers are either 
appointed by the States, or elected by the regiments. 

In addition to the service we have before indicated, we 
take the use of a standing army when war comes, to be, to 
furnish a skilful staff, a model of organization and economy, 
and the example of a perfect discipline and instruction. 
Next to these, to supply a corps d’élite, which is of inval- 
uable use to seize the keys of positions, to turn the crises 
of conflicts, to cover the retreat, and to gain the great re- 
sults of war. ‘To disorganize such a force, and to disperse 
it among the troops at large, would be an act of insane 
folly. In the hands of a general, master of his métier, 
such a body of men is, beyond all estimate, valuable ; no 
army possessing it is ever wholly disorganized, and even 
when defeated is still formidable. Such were the Nu- 
midian horse of Hannibal, such was Cesar’s tenth legion, 
such the household troops at Malplaquet, the guard of 
Frederick at Leuthen, che English Guards at Waterloo, 
and such every where the Old Guard of Napoleon. 

The uniform companies of the towns and cities are, for 
practical purposes, sufficiently instructed in the handling 
of arms and in the requisite simple manceuvres. They 
would be at once available for service. The fire companies, 
also, are excellent material for organizing troops. Their 
habitual exposure, and their spirit of daring, would come 
into play for military purposes. To the masses of soldiers 
we might be able to raise, the railroad system would add 
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value, by conferring remarkable mobility. The same fa- 
cility would be found in collecting and disposing arms, 
provisions, and military equipment to meet an invasion. 
This was the idea which General Gaines so elaborated dur- 
ing the last years of his life. His proposition was to throw 
a network of railroads over the whole country, primarily 
for military purposes, and secondarily for other uses. But 
peace is the rule, and war the exception, and the routes 
and means of peaceful travel and communication will serve 
the exigencies of war. The industrial and commercial en- 
ergies of the people were already engaged in working out a 
better system than that proposed by the General, and in a 
better way, and from it he probably derived the notion of 
his plan. 

So far as an invasion of conquest is concerned, the 
United States are, of course, beyond the reach of appre- 
hension. Even the formidable alliance of France and 
England would, in the end, find itself vanquished on these 
shores and waters. It would be scarcely in the power of a 
general European alliance to transfer to this country forces 
adequate to its conquest. The practical point which we 
wish to impress is, that the country is outgrowing its im- 
mediate means of protection, and that a culpable exposure 
of our interests ensues in consequence of this disproportion. 
It is time to get rid of the influence of prejudice, and to 
look upon the Army and Navy as necessary institutions, 
which give employment and support to a certain number 
of the citizens of the country, who may be presumed to 
have vocations in those directions. Our defence ought to 
be conducted with economy and efficiency. Experience 
proves that while the volunteer is much less efficient than 
the regular soldier, he is three times as expensive to the 
State, while his withdrawal from his accustomed avocations 
is a loss to himself, and his return to them a difficulty. The 
military and naval forces exist, and must continue to exist. 
They ought to be brought up, in dimension, to the real 
requirements of the country. 

The government has given a wise attention to the ed- 
ucation of its army officers, by the endowment of the mili- 
tary school at West Point. The good results which it has 
produced have led to the establishment of a similar insti- 
tution for the Navy. Too much credit may have been 
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claimed for the Military Academy ; there were able sol- 
diers in the country at its creation, and there would have 
continued to be such, had it never existed. But the in- 
stitution is a credit to the country, of inestimable value to 
its scientific defence, and to the protection of its honor. 
It has been periodically attacked by demagogues and radi- 
cals, but the people have steadily upheld, fostered, and ad- 
vanced it, in spite of the clamors of ignorance and ill-will. 
It has often occurred to us that a division of the studies, 
in accordance with the arms of the service, or upon some 
other principle, will be one of the improvements hereafter. 
The time of study, deducting two months of every year 
for the period of encampment, seems to be three years and 
four months. The course prescribed is too extensive for 
this length of time, and it cannot be thoroughly learned ; 
at least it ought not to be. The tendency will be to 
superficiality, or to a system of cramming, of which the 
worse is the latter, as it creates a life-long disgust for study. 
We venture the suggestion for the “‘ Board of Visitors,” 
that the tendency to increase the “ course” be stopped, and 
that it be, on the contrary, reduced. Youth isthe growing 
age of life, and Nature cannot be thwarted with impunity. 
She cannot, ordinarily, build up a strong physical frame 
at the sarfe time that the brain is tasked by extreme toil. 
We should not require from a youth of sixteen the labor 
of the limbs which his matured strength could safely un- 
dergo. The laws of physiology are as rigorous as those of 
the calculus, and their infringement involves a penalty : 
youth may escape the payment of it, but after-life will not. 
Mere intellectual vigor and activity do not include all the 
qualities of soldiership ; a good physical frame is at least 
half. We believe that the tendency respecting the amount 
of studies has been in the wrong direction. 

In advocating an increase of the national services, the 
condition of the enlisted man becomes a matter of surpassing 
interest. It connects itself with the question of the mode of 
raising the force, when increased by law. This is the ques- 
tion of questions for both arms of the nationalservice. The 
government cannot sustain an advance on the present pay 
of the rank and file. In fact, the law provides for its re- 
duction within a year or two. It has been found difficult 
to keep up the existing complement. We suppose it is 
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within the limit to say that one third of the present num- 
bers are derived from foreign sources. With the falling off 
in immigration this source fails. So that the question be- 
comes immediate. We shall state our views frankly upon it. 

The Regulations for the Navy, and the Rules and Articles 
for the Army, are taken from the British service. They 
are penetrated and saturated by the spirit of class which 
prevails in that country. They are the remains ofan in- 
extinct feudalism. ‘This is a basis unfit for the organiza- 
tion of institutions which belong to a republic. Those two 
codes ought never to have been adopted by us ; they ought 
to have been abolished long ago, and neither service will 
win the sincere regards of the people, nor, consequently, 
attain a flourishing condition, while a vestige of them re- 
mains. The American character will never harmonize with 
the analogy to sexfhood which those principles embody. 
They have been swept away long ago in the French army ; 
and we should do well to imitate the French in that, as 
we have done in the tactics and other military branches. 
The young officers of the Army and Navy can rely upon 
their professional superiority for their claims to respect, and 
a system entirely new must be inaugurated, if the interests 
of the country, and of the military and naval services, are 
to be effectively subserved. 

With respect to a Retired Bill—it is a necessity. A 
law which designates beforehand the attributes of the case 
is fair and equal. To select the particular individuals, and 
pronounce them unfit for duty, is always liable to abuse. 
We know not where such a power could be lodged with 
entire safety. To legalize a Retired List, is only to regu- 
late what already exists, and which must ever exist while 
human infirmity endures. A morning paper asks the ques- 
tion: “Why should an officer of the Army or Navy be 
retired on pay, rather than any other employé of the gov- 
ernment?” For the simple reason that he is liable to 
have his arm torn off by a cannon ball, or to face nearly 
certain death in an assault, which the other is not,—as any 
insurance company could have informed the querist. 

The system of accounting for property appears to be 
defective. The complication and multiplication of papers, 
like the constant increase of the' studies at the Military 
Academy, we look upon as a move in the direction contrary 
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to the right one. They should be simplified and kept 
simple, and some authority ought to be given to settle ac- 
counts with the Treasury, not at the Department in Wash- 
ington, but with the Army in the field. Justice to indivi- 
dual responsibility requires this. The principle which seems 
to prevail, of giving the benefit of all doubts to the gov- 
ernment, is certainly siding with the stronger party, but it 
ought to result in error about half the time. For example, 
when the law gives an officer, who commands a company, 
ten dollars a month for his responsibility for the arms, &c., 
of the company ; to decide, that, when he commands two or 
three companies, he shall still draw but for one, and that 
nothing shall be drawn by any body for the responsibility of 
the other one or two ; to make, in fact, the compensation 
attach to the person, when the law attaches it to the re- 
sponsibility,—this, we say, is a safe decision for the govern- 
ment, but it does not strike us as justice, at the same time. 

The system of responsibility needs rectifying in other 
respects. The government makes it a rule to charge the 
full, or contract price for all articles lost. If, for example, 
an officer cannot, unluckily, account for a tent, or a soldier 
for his musket, each pays to the Treasury the price of the 
artice las if it had been quite new,—no matter how long it 
may have been in use. This principle extends throughout 
the service, and, consequently, applies to millions of pro- 
perty : it is enforced against the estates of deceased per- 
sons, as well as against the living; we conceive it to be 
absurdly unjust. From the moment of its employment, 
every perishable thing deteriorates from its first value, 
until it finally becomes, in its original form, worthless. 
The government, like the private individual, has a right 
to recover its actual loss. It has not the right to recover the 
value of that which it did not possess, and therefore could 
not lose. 

We cannot close this article without referring to the 
chaplaincies of the Army and Navy. Credit is due to the 
government for a good intention in aiming to provide for 
the spiritual needs of the services. The subject is not 
without its difficulties, but a serious responsibility rests 
somewhere, if men be systematically deprived of the reli- 
gious aids which their well-being demands, and, if they be 
placed by the authorities in such situations, that they can- 
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not themselves remedy that deprivation. To provide sur- 
geons and necessary means for the health of the body, and 
carelessly to consider the soul, is to treat the man as a 
mere animal, Why should the selection of the chaplain 
be given to the officers exclusively ? Is it a matter which 
refers to rank, or does it not relate to number? Is the 
system of selection right, which results, almost without ex- 
ception, in conferring, as in the British services, the chap- 
laincies upon the Episcopal denomination ? In an Army 
and Navy which depend so largely upon Catholic numbers, 
we believe, there is not found one Catholic chaplain. This 
is a reproach which ought to be removed. We need at 
present say little upon the occasional oppressions which 
were enacted towards Catholics in compelling them to at- 
tend Protestant services. It is believed that of late no 
instances have occurred of that illiberal and unconstitu- 
tional character, and that they are not likely to be re- 
peated. 


Art. V.—De lV Avenir Politique de ’ Angleterre. Par M. 
Le Comte De MontatemBert. Paris: Le Correspon- 
dant. November and December, 1855. 


THERE is nothing that we have been more accustomed 
to hear from our youth up than predictions of the speedy 
ruin and downfall of England, and some of our friends do 
not hesitate to say, that she has already lost the high rank 
which she held a few years ago, and must now be regarded 
as a second-rate power. In most cases the wish, we appre- 
hend, has been father to the thought. We are as strongly 
opposed to British preponderance as any of our friends, but 
we are not able to detect at the present moment any sure 
signs of the approaching downfall of the British Empire. 
In the beginning, we were foolish enough to think that she 
had been drawn into the Eastern War by France, although 
we never doubted but she would be the chief gainer by it, 
in case the Allies were successful ; but later developments 
prove that the war is principally hers, and that she has had 
the address to make Napoleon fight her battles, and to pour 
out French blood and French treasure for the promotion of 
her interests. We shall be much mistaken, if the French 
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alliance does not turn out to have been formed in British 
much more than in French interests ; and if we do not find, 
providing the Allies succeed in humbling Russia, England 
in a few years more powerful than we have ever before 
known her, and standing still more decidedly at the head 
of modern commercial and industrial nations. 

Napoleon, we take it, wished to be Emperor, and to 
establish his dynasty on the throne of France. He could 
accomplish this latter object only by means of an alliance 
either with Russia against England, or by an alliance with 
England against Russia, backed, or not opposed by the rest 
of Europe. We suspect he preferred the former, but was 
defeated by the coldness of Russia, and the efforts of Brit- 
ish diplomacy ; nothing then remained for him but the 
latter. The Derby ministry conciliated Austria, and Nicho- 
las preferred union with England,—the last power in the 
world he wished to fight,—to union with France. But 
Great Britain desired nothing more than an alliance with 
France against Russia, the only European power that could 
endanger either her trade or Eastern possessions and con- 
quests. An alliance with France against Russia would 
enable her, if not to combine all Europe against the Czar, 
at least to isolate him, and perhaps to weaken effectually 
his power, to destroy his navy and ports, and to prevent 
him from interfering with her interests and projects in 
Turkey and Asia. Napoleon needed the alliance, because, 
unless supported by Russia and Continental Europe, he 
could not maintain himself, or if himself, not his dynasty, 
on the imperial throne of France against her influence and 
machinations. She had recently deposed Louis Philippe, 
because his policy in Spain and Italy was not in accordance 
with her plans ; and if he stood alone, she could as easily 
depose him, or prevent his dynasty from taking root. He 
could not sustain himself and provide for his dynasty in 
failure of the Continental alliance, without her consent, and 
the war with Russia is the price he has had to pay for that 
consent. He probably has secured the French throne for 
himself and family, which may be a great advantage for 
France and Continental Europe; but he ought to make 
an addition to his title, and say: ‘ Napoleon the Third, 
by the Grace of God, the will of the Nation, and the favor 
of Great Britain, Emperor of the French.” 
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We know it is said, that England has lost in the pres- 
ent war the prestige of her old renown, and that the glory 
of all the successes obtained by the Allies redounds to 
France ; but we think this may be reasonably questioned. 
The war has given her no opportunity for any brilliant 
achievements on the water, her proper element ; but we 
have never known her engaged in a European war on land, 
in which she has for the first two campaigns put forth more 
energy, or gained more credit. We are no military man, 
but as far as we are capable of judging, she has deserved, in 
proportion to the number of troops she has employed, as 
much credit as the French. If the French saved the Eng- 
lish at Inkerman, the English saved the French at Alma. 
In the first bombardment of Sebastopol, it was the French, 
not the English, that were defeated; and if they could 
have carried out their part of the combined attack as well 
as the English did theirs, it is not improbable the city 
would have been forced to surrender, and the losses, suffer- 
ings, labors, and expenses of the ten months’ siege would 
have been spared. The French, indeed, sustained them- 
selves in the Malakoff, at a loss which will never be acknowl- 
edged ; but they performed no act to surpass in bravery or 
in brilliancy the storming of the Redan by the English. It 
is unjust to give all the glory, whatever it be, of the war 
in the Crimea to the French. But it is probably the policy 
of England to let them claim it, for she is willing that they 
should have the empty glory, so long as she is able to reap 
all the solid advantages of the war. The Englishman looks 
to the main chance,—gain is his idol, while glory is the 
Frenchman’s. We confess, that England has surprised us 
by the power and energy she has displayed in the Russian 
war. We did not believe her capable of the efforts she has 
made. Never have we seen her stronger, more living, more 
energetic ; we were about to say, more youthful ; and never 
have her nobility and gentry, as well as her common sol- 
diers, done themselves more honor. The clamors raised by 
Mr. Layard and the English press about the incapacity of 
the British aristocracy, and for a reform which shall put 
“the right man in the right place,” seem to us at this dis- 
tance perfectly ridiculous, if not something worse. 

It isa great mistake, in our judgment, to think that 
England has lost any thing of her real power, and to repre- 
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sent her as playing a part subordinate to that of France. 
The war is really an English war, undertaken and carried 
on primarily for English interests ; and if successful, it will 
raise the power of England far higher than it ever was be- 
fore, and compel France henceforth, at the peril of her in- 
ternal peace, to subserve the policy of the haughty Island 
Queen. It is true, she cannot carry on alone the war 
against Russia ; but Napoleon cannot, unless backed by the 
Continent, withdraw from that war against her consent, 
without losing his throne. She, however, can withdraw 
from it without having any thing to fear from France, or 
losing any thing of her rank or power. As between France 
and England, the controlling power is on the side of the 
latter. The war is not popular in France ; it drains her of 
her best blood, and is creating an enormous national debt, 
which tends to bring the government into subjection to the 
bankers and stockjobbers, whose centre of operations is 
London, and will be, till the mercantile system is broken 
up, or its seat is transferred, as it ultimately will be, to New 
York. Napoleon would have made peace last May, if Eng- 
land had consented to it ; and he is perfectly willing to 
make peace now, and on terms which Russia can accept, 
but she is not, and he alone cannot force her to do so; for 
he is not firmly enough seated on his throne to bid defiance 
to her intrigues and machinations, the disturbances she 
could create by encouraging the Red Republicans, perhaps 
the Bourbons, and the terrible embarrassments for his 
goverument which she could create by her control of the 
Credit System, in the meshes of which, she has succeeded 
in entangling all modern Europe, except Russia. 

Napoleon is not blind to the danger for France in con- 
tinuing the war, and evidently sees the necessity of break- 
ing at the earliest moment possible the English alliance. 
While we are writing, negotiations for peace are proceeding 
at Paris. What their result will be, it is impossible for us at 
this moment to foresee ; but we are inclined to believe that 
peace will be made, because we think Napoleon has suc- 
ceeded in convincing Russia and Austria, that it is safer for 
Europe to include him in a Continental Alliance against 
Great Britain, than it is to force him into an alliance with 
Great Britain against the Continent, which would secure 
British preponderance, far more to be dreaded by them than 
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even that of France. The events of the war have proved, 
that Russia and Austria can defend themselves against 
France, and France and Austria against Russia, and pre- 
vent her from seating herself on the Bosphorus. The true 
policy for these three powers is, then, to form a friendly 
alliance, and isolate Great Britain from the Continent ; or 
to force her to acquiesce in their continental system. If 
the French Emperor has satisfied, as we think he has, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and the secondary German States of this, 
peace will be made, and he will have gained even more by 
the war than England. He will then have taken his proper 
place among European sovereigns ; and if wise at home, 
have closed for a long time the era of revolutions in France. 
England’s only continental ally, if peace now be made, will 
henceforth be Prussia—if even Prussia. In a certain sense, 
this, undoubtedly, would be a triumph over Great Britain ; 
but she would still remain the first naval, commercial, and 
manufacturing nation in the world. It would rob her of 
none of her real power ; and would only prevent her from 
extending that power as much as she had hoped by engag- 
ing France to aid in fighting her battles,—because her power 
depends on her trade in the East, with this Continent, and 
her own colonies. 

But if peace is not made, and the Allies succeed in hum- 
bling Russia as much as England wishes, Great Britain 
gains all the advantages of the war, and becomes, for a time, 
the mistress of the Old World, if not also of the New. If 
the war goes on, and terminates unsuccessfully for the 
Allies, which nothing yet proves to be impossible, France 
runs a greater danger than England. France would be- 
come Cossack, but England would still remain the first 
naval, and with her American trade, the first commercial 
power of the world. In any contingency, we, therefore, 
cannot predict a speedy ruin of Great Britain ; she will 
doubtless fall one day, but not by French policy, or Conti- 
nental combinations: when she falls, it will not be by a 
European war, but through successful competition in trade 
and manufactures of the United States, and the rivalry of 
her colonies become independent states. 

We have been led to make these remarks apropos of a 
very significant Essay on the Political Prospects of England, 
by the illustrious Count Montalembert, inserted in the Cor- 
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respondant for last November and December. The dis- 
tinguished academician and statesman made, during the 
last season, a tour of observation in Great Britain, and has 
embodied in this very remarkable Essay the impressions he 
received and the reflections he made. We need not say 
that the Essay is written with force and elegance, that 
it breathes a noble spirit, is full of eloquence and profound 
thought, for such qualities we are always sure to find in 
every production of the noble author. We have read it 
with attention, with deep interest, and friendly partiality. 
With its political principles, its generous tone of civil and 
religious liberty, we heartily sympathize; and we share 
to a considerable extent the author’s unaffected admiration 
of the English Political Constitution, and the many noble, 
generous, and manly traits to be detected in the English 
character. We concede the greatness of England, whose 
Queen, including her Colonies, rules over a larger territory 
than that of Russia, and over nearly twice as many subjects 
as Ancient Rome, in the palmiest days of the Empire ; we 
concede her prodigious industry, and her marvellous commer- 
cial enterprise and successful trade ; we concede her wonder- 
ful life, activity, and energy in all that pertains to the ma- 
terial order; but_we cannot help thinking that the illustrious 
author has seen her in too rose-colored a light, taken 
too favorable a view of English society, and attributed too 
much of what he regards as England’s prosperity to her 
Political Constitution. Inheriting the love of personal free- 
dom and independence so characteristic of the old feudal 
nobility, devotedly attached to constitutional and parlia- 
mentary government, deeply afflicted at the sad termina- 
tion of the struggles, revolutions, and sacrifices of his own 
country in behalf of civil and political freedom, and associa- 
ting, during his visit, chiefly with the nobility and gentry, 
it is not strange that he should have been charmed with 
what he mét, and regarded England, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, as a model nation, worthy of the world’s imi- 
tation. He saw her in her “‘Sunday’s best,” and was 
chiefly struck by the presence of those things, whose ab- 
sence in his own country caused the grief of his heart, 
and he either did not see or did not note the presence of 
other things from which his own country has hitherto hap- 
pily been comparatively free. England is the land of 
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Respectability, what Carlyle calls “‘Gigmanity,” and he 
who confines his observations to the “‘ respectable class,” 
will, for the moment, fancy that he has recovered the long 
lost Eden. Yet there is a reverse of the picture, and if 
there is less poverty, there is more squalid wretchedness, 
more filth, more abject, hopeless misery, than in any other 
nation in Christendom. 

We do not doubt that the Political Constitution of 
England retains more of what was good in Medieval Feu- 
dalism, and has taken up less of what is bad in modern poli- 
tics, than that of any other European State; but we 
think M. de Montalembert not only forms too favorable an 
estimate of English society, taken as a whole, but that he 
attributes far too much of England’s material greatness 
and prosperity to her political institutions, and fails to 
perceive that they are due to the original character of her 
people, to her insular position, vast internal wealth, and 
her restricted territory, which naturally turned her ener- 
gies in the direction of trade and manufactures, and more 
than all, to that very foreign policy which he so unquali- 
fiedly and so justly condemns. We are by no means in- 
different to political constitutions or forms of government, 
and we are as sincerely attached to what in our language 
is called “ self-government,” as is any man living ; but we 
regard it as the besetting sin of the modern world, that it 
attributes too much of what is good or what is evil in a 
nation to its government. It is the people that deter- 
mines the government, rather than the government that 
determines the people. It is not the free goverment that 
makes the free people, but the free people that makes the 
free government. Every people not subjected by a for- 
eign conquest and placed under an anti-national power, 
has always just as much freedom as it wills or is entitled 
to; for in every country left free by all others to govern 
itself in its own way, the government is the fair exponent 
of the average amount of freedom there is in the hearts 
and souls of its population. No monarch was ever yet strong 
enough to subject a free people to his arbitrary will,—a 
people, we mean, that have the internal spirit and charac- 
ter of freemen. Except in cases of foreign conquest, or 
foreign intervention, governments are not imposed ona 
people ; they grow out of the people, and express the sen- 
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timents and convictions of the nation ; and it is only on 
that condition that they can sustain themselves. The 
government may, indeed, fail to satisfy the wants and 
wishes of a part, and yet be able to sustain itself; but 
when it fails to represent, fairly, the wants and wishes of 
the nation as a whole, it must either submit to such modi- 
fications as are needed to adapt it to those wants and 
wishes, or yield to a revolution, more or less violent, ac- 
cording to the resistance it meets. Nations may lose their 
old liberties or franchises, and fall under a degrading 
Ceesarism, but never, till freedom has died out of the 
hearts and souls of the people,—not till they have lost the 
moral qualities of freemen, and acquired the vices and pas- 
sions of slaves. The old feudal Nobility had lost the vir- 
tues of their order, before they were forced to succumb to 
the King and Commons, and this fact, still more than the 
grasping ambition of the King, or the increasing wealth 
and influence of the Commons, caused the downfall of 
Feudalism. Absolute Monarchy existed in the senti- 
ments, passions, and convictions of the nation, before the 
King did or could establish it. Absolutism cannot be 
imposed on a nation against its will. Louis Napoleon 
was elected Emperor by universal suffrage, and almost 
unanimously. We do not object to Cesarism, that it 
reducesa free people toslavery, but that finding them slaves, 
it keeps them so, and prevents the adoption of the means, 
and the exercise of the moral influences, necessary to re- 
deem them from slavery, and to elevate them to the 
rank, dignity, and virtues of freemen. 

The present. unsettled state of European nations of- 
fers no argument against this doctrine. In the greater 
part of European nations, the people are divided, and 
whatever the government, there is a disaffected party op- 
posed to it, and which can be restrained only by physical 
force, The government cannot represent the will of the 
nation, where there is no national will, or the will of the 
people, where there is no people. As long as the division 
remains, the government is obliged to go with the stronger 
party, and rely on the sentiments and convictions, the 
wants and wishes of that party, and through it to hold 
the other in subjection. ‘This is, indeed, an evil, and 
during its continuance, government, in the legitimate 
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sense of the word, does not exist. Authority dominates, 
but does not govern. External order is maintained only 
by means of armed force, and the chief dependence is, and 
must be, on the army. Hence, some of our friends in 
France and elsewhere appear to regard the army as an 
essential element in the administration, and go so far as 
to place the soldier on the same line with the Priest. 
This is to mistake an exceptional, for the normal state of 
things. Ina well-ordered state, the soldier is necessary 
only to defend, or to vindicate the nation against foreign 
enemies ; never to support the government at home, as 
an instrument of administration, or an auxiliary of the 
civil magistrate. That the army is necessary in most 
European states to support the administration, is unhap- 
pily too true, but this is because these states are unset- 
tled, are undergoing a change from one political order to 
another, and their governments harmonize with the wants 
and wishes of only a part of the nation. But this is only a 
temporary state of things, and when unanimity is restored 
among the people, the army will not be needed as an 
agent of the Home Secretary, or Minister of the Interior. 
The moment such unanimity is effected, and the nation 
has an undivided will, the government will be forced to 
conform to and express it. 

We do not, therefore, attribute those traits of the 
English character which the noble author points out to 
our admiration, to the British Constitution ; we rather 
attribute what is worthy of commendation in that Con- 
stitution to those traits themselves. The English people 
have made the English Constitution, not the English Con- 
stitution the English people. They never entirely lost 
their old freedom, which they derived from the Church, 
when they were converted from heathenism to Christian- 
ity. They allowed Henry VIII. to suppress the freedom 
of religion, to separate them from the centre of unity, 
and to create a national Church, with himself for its head, 
but because they had become indifferent to the Catholic 
faith, because they never were overburdened with logic, 
and could as easily say two and two make three or five, 
as that they make four, and because a royal and national 
Church accorded with their excessive loyalty, and flat- 
tered their nationalism and their insular pride, They 
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suffered Elizabeth to rule them with despotic authority, 
because she directed her policy to the maintenance of the 
national liberty and independence against the attacks 
of Spain, under Philip IT., that cold-hearted tyrant, who 
sought, under pretext of supporting the Catholic faith, to 
realize the dream of universal Monarchy. But the mo- 
ment all real or imaginary danger from abroad was re- 
moved, and they felt sure of preserving an English religion 
and an English state, as was the case under the Stuarts, 
they showed that absolute Monarchy is a thing they de- 
test, and to which they will never submit. Nearly a cen- 
tury of rebellion and revolution proved this to the world, 
and that the will of the nation demanded, and would have; 
a Constitutional Monarchy, and a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. The present English Constitution is, no doubt, 
admirably adapted to the English people, and they are 
admirably adapted to it ; but they have made it what it 
is, not it has made them what they are. 

\ If we want any proof of the impotence of this consti- 
tution to mould a people to itself, we need but cross the 
channel from England to Ireland, where there is a peo- 
ple widely different from the English. The attempts of 
England to bring the Irish into harmony with her civil and 
political order have been as unsuccessful as her attempts to 
convert them to her national church. The difficulty is not, 
and never has been, owing to the differences of religion. 
The English: Catholic is as thoroughgoing an Englishman 
as the English Protestant, and is as devotedly attached to 
the English Constitution. It is adapted to his genius and 
character. The Irishman loves liberty with a love as intense, 
to say the least, as that of the Englishman, but the Irish 
genius instinctively resists the English civil and political 
order, and you must make the Irishman an Englishman, 
convert the Celt into the Saxon, before you can make him 
love it, or sit down quietly and feel himself at his ease 
under it. Hence the genuine unanglo-saxonized Irish, 
after seven hundred years of English domination, seek only 
an opportunity to sever the connection with England, and 
to reassert their national independence. And that connec- 
tion they would have severed centuries ago, if they had not 
been divided among themselves, or if they had really had 
a national will of theirown. The attempts of England to 
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impose her form of government cn continental states, or 
the attempts of those states to copy her institutions, have 
in every instance been disastrous in the extreme. Look 
at Portugal, Spain, Sicily, Naples, to say nothing of France, 
All prove that a constitution must have its root in the heart 
and life of a people, or instead of operating beneficially it 
operates as a curse. It requires centuries, at least, to 
mould a people to a foreign constitution, and to make 
what expresses freedom in one country necessarily express 
it in another. 

When we say we admire the English Constitution, we 
mean that we admire it for England. It is a constitution 
adapted to the tastes, prejudices, pride, and flunkyism of 
the English people. But we are not prepared to admit 
that the industrial activity, the commercial and manufactur- 
ing prosperity of England are due to her Political Constitu- 
tion, or to the wisdom or sagacity of her domestic policy. 
Her decided superiority over the continental states in 
these respects, is by no means coeval with her comparatively 
free constitution. It is, after all, only about sixty years 
old, and is due chiefly to the independence and prosperity 
of the Anglo-American colonies, now the United States, 
and to the French Revolution and the wars which grew out 
of it. These wars destroyed the greater part of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the continent, and operated as 
a bounty on her own ; they gave her the command of the 
seas, enabled her to dispossess the French and Dutch of 
the greater part of their possessions in both Indies, and to 
make London the centre of the trade and commerce of the 
world. What had her peculiar Political Constitution to do 
with all this ? She owed her success to her insular position, 
the maritime habits of her people, and to her adroit foreign 
policy. When she saw France, her old rival, torn by in- 
testine divisions, and distracted by the efforts to reform her 
civil and political institutions, she stirred up the continen- 
tal nations to intervene in behalf of the fallen monar- 
chy, and she herself declared war on the French Republic, 
without having received from it any injury, and not to re- 
store the Bourbons, nor to avenge a plundered Church, but 
to promote her own selfish ends, She commenced the war 
by despatching her fleets to take possession of the French 
colonies in the East and the West, proving that whatever 
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her pretences, she made war, not against the French Revo- 
lution, but against France herself. 

The independence and prosperity of this country has 
also been a leading cause of the growth of her trade and 
manufactures. Owing to identity of language, sameness of 
race, and old habits formed in the days of colonial depend- 
ence, our trade, after the Revolution, sought, naturally, her 

orts, and continued to do so in spite of the illiberal policy 
with which, till quite recently, she treated it. It is not 
easy to say how much England’s present greatness and 
prosperity are due to her trade with us. As an independent 
nation we have been worth far more to her than we should 
have been as colonies. The cultivation of cotton in our 
Southern States has built up her cotton trade, and the raw 
materials we have supplied her have opened a market here 
for her manufactures in nearly all their several branches. 
One half of her foreign trade is now carried on with this 
country, and were she to lose our trade she would sink in- 
stantly to a second or third rate power. She cannot sub- 
sist as agreat nation without the American trade. She 
knows it, and hence her efforts to extend her possessions 
in Asia, to open markets, and to obtain a supply of cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco, independent of us,—efforts that 
will have at least only a partial success. Other causes 
we might enumerate, but these are quite sufficient to prove 
that England’s material greatness, the onJy order of great- 
ness to which she can lay any claim, is quite independent 
of her Political Constitution. If France, as she probably 
hoped when she aided us to obtain our independence, had 
succeeded in diverting our trade from Great Britain and 
attracting it to her own ports; or if the war against the 
French Republic and the French Empire had been as unsuc- 
cessful on the sea as it was for the most part on land, and 
as it most likely would have been but for the wholesale 
massacre of the French naval officers at Quiberon, and for 
which the British Government might be held responsible, 
the illustrious Count Montalembert would not have held up 
England’s material prosperity in contrast to that of his 
own country. After all, we may doubt if Great Britain 
has advanced at a more rapid rate, or really made more 
progress in civilization during the last three centuries, than 
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Russia,—a government we are in the habit of denouncing 
as a pure Autocracy. 

If we look closer into English society, we shall find that 
all is not gold that glisters. There is no doubt that the 
English aristocracy is the most living and vigorous aris- 
tocracy of Europe. It is wealthy, cultivated, and enlight- 
ened ; its members retain a large share of the personal 
freedom and indeperdence that belonged to the old feudal 
nobility. The gentry and the middle classes are also wealthy, 
and are in a condition to enjoy a good degree of well-being ; 
but having said so much we must stop. He who would 
admire England must limit his observations to the respect- 
able classes, which are, after all, a small minority of the 
nation. The officers of the army and navy are all from 
the aristocracy or the respectable classes; so are all the 
members of the government, and the employés of the ad- 
ministration and the national church. The rural popula- 
tion, the peasantry proper, are the least moral, the most 
ignorant and brutish in the world; the operatives have 
very little morality, very little intelligence, are to a terri- 
ble extent infidels, whose Bible is the “ Weekly Dispatch,” 
and whose temple is the gin shop. They barely support 
themselves by their labor, and exhausted by toil, they have 
no heart to seek mental or moral cultivation, and live and 
die but as a better sort of brutes. Below these is another 
class, large in all the towns, who sell combs, toothpicks, 
and other small articles, and who are really thinly disguised 
beggars ; and down still lower is a swarm of petty thieves and 
nondescripts, living, no one can tell how: and then in Eng- 
land and Wales, out of a population of some sixteen or 
seventeen millions, from twelve hundred thousand to two 
millions are, or were afew years ago, shut up in poor- 
houses, to say nothing of those receiving out-door relief. 
There may be continental States where there is more pov- 
erty than in England, but there is none, as it has been 
well said by the “ North British Review,” where there is 
so much squalid wretchedness, so much hopeless, unmiti- 
gated misery. 

We are confining our observations to Great Britain 
alone ; but if we. extended them to Ireland and British 
India, we should be obliged to pronounce the English Gov- 
ernment the most heartless, the most bazbarous, and the 
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most fatal to human happiness on the globe, not excepting 
even that of the Grand Turk. This wealth you see in Eng- 
land has been in great part dug out of the earth by a 
miserable set of wretches, who never hear the name of God 
except when it is blasphemed ; or plundered from the de- 
fenceless nations of India. There was no class found by 
Julius Cesar, when he invaded England, so degraded be- 
low the dignity of our common manhood as are the colliers 
and miners, if we may place the least reliance on the 
reports of Parliamentary Commissions. Slavery still exists, 
in fact,in some parts of the north of England, and the 
hinds may be found there in precisely the same condition, 
only worse, in which their ancestors were seven hundred 
years ago. England found India badly governed, indeed, 
but she found it comparatively wealthy. The country was 
thickly inhabited and generally cultivated. Various manu- 
factures, especially that of cotton, abounded, and the poor 
people, by their industry and economy, lived with a good 
degree of material comfort, All this is changed. The 
water tanks are dried up; irrigation is neglected ; the 
roads are not repaired; the lands run to waste, and whole 
districts formerly cultivated, are now overgrown with jungles, 
and form haunts.of wild beasts. The manufactures are 
destroyed to make way for those of England, and the upper 
classes, the native gentry, are plundered of their property, 
and excluded from all posts of honor in the army and the 
Company’s civil service. What has British freedom, British 
commerce, trade and industry, done for India, for Ireland, 
or for any portion of Queen Victoria’s subjects, except the 
two or three millions of English who pertain to the respect- 
able classes, two thirds of whom are the veriest flunkies 
in Christendom ? What is the value of the ease and re- 
spectability of those classes, if purchased, as it has been, at 
the expense of the moral and material degradation of one 
hundred and fifty millions of our fellow-men, who have 
souls as precious as those of England’s Gigmanity ? What 
is the use of liberty when it is only the liberty of the few 
to ride the many ? 

If we pass from the material to the moral order, we shall 
have still less reason for admiring the workings of the Brit- 
ish Constitution. Great Britain is precisely that country 
in Europe, excepting Turkey, in which the laws are the 
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most barbarous, and crime is most prolific, and of the 
blackest dye. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine,a few 
years since, shows that crime during the previous sixty 
years had increased in England eight hundred per cent., 
in Scotland seventeen hundred per cent., and in Ireland 
five hundred per cent., while it had actually-decreased in 
France and all the Catholic states of the continent. The 
proportion of criminals in England, aside from political 
offences, is at least ten times greater than in France. The 
number of prostitutes in London is thirty-three and a third 
per cent. greater than in Paris, after making allowance for 
difference of population. Nothing is more frightful than 
the crimes daily chronicled in the English press. Where, 
but in England, has it ever been heard of, that mothers 
would murder their own children for the sake of the fee paid 
by Burial Societies ? Where else have men, even belonging 
to the respectable classes, been charged with murdering their 
wives, their mothers-in-law, and their most intimate friends, 
for the sake of the insurance on their lives? A few years 
since books were written and circulated in England, recom- 
mending parents to murder their children, in order to get 
rid of the trouble and expense of maintaining them, and 
giving instructions how to do it in the least painful manner. 
A few facts like these are worth volumes of declamation in 
favor of English freedom and English prosperity. 

We have no disposition to press the analysis of English 
society. Respectable England is admirable, no doubt, to the 
continental visitor ; but there is another and a very different 
England below it, which more than compensates for it,— 
unwashed England, sweltering in filth, pining in hopeless 
misery, festering in vice, or revelling in crime. This Eng- 
land seems to have-escaped the observation of the noble 
visitor. The English Government, it strikes us, is the 
worst administered government, not excepting even our own, 
to be found in the civilized world. It is meritorious only 
in what it lets alone ; and the English have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves only on what it does not undertake 
todo. As regards its positive action, we dv not know a 
more inept, blundering, and inefficient government in Eu- 
rope, or one that really effects so little for the well-being of 
the people. The administration of justice in England proper, 
we readily concede, is often deserving our esteem, and is 
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usually impartial, unless the case be one between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. But out of England, in Ireland or 
India, it is for the most part utterly detestable. British 
officials, when elsewhere than in England, have no rivals 
in arrogance, ignorance, prejudice, conceit, incapacity, 
and stupidity. England is loved only at home, and she 
does little but grumble, and scold, and fret even in her own 
house. 

The sole merit we are able to award the British Govern- 
ment is, that it does not attempt to govern all the actions 
of its subjects, but leaves a large margin to the free and 
unfettered activity of individuals. The citizen is not an- 
noyed by the perpetual interference of the state, and does 
not fear to say what he thinks. He is not surrounded by 
government spies, or obliged to ask permission of the state 
whether he may take this pursuit or must confine himself 
to that, or whether he must stay at home or may go abroad. 
This individual freedom, this leaving, as to the greater part 
of their acts, individuals to themselves, is in itself a great 
merit, and what charms our author, and blinds him to the 
real vices of English society. We prize this liberty highly ; 
but no man can have studied the history of England, 
since her apostasy, without being convinced that it has 
not operated in favor either of moral greatness or the 
social well-being of the mass of the population. Undoubt- 
edly, England owes what is praiseworthy in her history to 
this liberty, but she owes to it also what we are obliged to 
deplore and condemn, in her present condition. 

The liberty recognized, or left to individuals by the Brit- 
ish Constitution, has not been directed to wise and noble 
ends ; it has operated to the elevation of the few, and the 
depression of the many. In a Catholic state, this liberty 
is a great blessing; it is the condition of manliness and 
nobility of character; but in a Protestant state, which 
leaves man without moral guidance, a prey to all the vio- 
lent and depraved passions of his fallen nature, it is per- 
verted to low and selfish ends, and results in creating a na- 
tion of egotists and mammon-worshippers. Ina Protestant 
state, the liberty which the English and American Constitu- 
tions leave to the people as individuals, may favor indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise, develope the material re- 
sources of a nation, and augment its wealth for a season, 
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but is hostile to the poorer and more numerous classes. It 
becomes practically only the liberty of the few to use, or to 
borrow a French word, to exploiter the many,—the strong 
to oppress the weak, and the cunning to circumvent the 
_simple. Where Protestantism predominates, liberty ope- 
rates only evil for the mass, and those non-Catholic states 
are the wisest, who allow their subjects the least of it. For 
in the absence of religion, the state must intervene every 
where, if it would protect the helpless, and secure the well- 
being of the great body of its subjects. In a Catholic state, 
with a people in whom the Catholic faith is living, the more 
freedom the better, because there the individual having a 
moral and spiritual guidance, and the assistance of divine 
grace to control his appetites and passions, is in a condition 
to exercise his liberty without abusing it. Hence the rea- 
son why we so frequently and so earnestly insist on the 
necessity of the Catholic religion to sustain our Republic. 
With the Catholic religion our liberty is safe, and will ope- 
rate in securing us a high degree of material prosperity, and 
a noble, elevated, and manly character. But without that 
religion, we must go on abusing our liberty, till we break 
in pieces from our own internal rottenness, or are obliged 
to give it up, and substitute for our republicanism a strin- 
gent and inexorable Ceesarism. The British Constitution 
was of Catholic origin, adapted to the wants of a Catholic 
people, and can operate well only on condition that the peo- 
ple are Catholic. The moral element, which in a Catholic 
state is present to supply the absence of the civil, is want- 
ing in England. The American System is even more in 
accordance with Catholicity than the English, and conse- 
quently the Catholic religion is even more necessary to its 
salutary practical working. It was a great mistake on the 
part of the Catholic nations of Europe, to suppress their 
old medizeval liberty, and attempt to substitute in the moral 
government of men, the State for the Church ; but it was a 
still greater mistake of England to attempt to combine 
liberty and Protestantism ; because liberty without religion 
tends always to license, and operates only in favor of the 
few who have the skill or the address to turn it to their 
own advantage. Lither liberty in England, as well as with 
us, will soon be lost, or both countries will abandon their 
Protestantism, and return to the bosom of the Church. | 
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M. de Montalembert is charmed also with the freedom 
of the press, but he does not appear to be aware, that the 
press in England, as well as in this country, is seldom free, 
except in name. He seems to think that when we have 
secured publicity, we have secured all. But this supposes _ 
that public opinion is just, and when appealed to, is sure to 
decide for the right. This, however, is far enough from 
being the case. Public opinion is never above the average 
virtue and wisdom of the community, and that in a non- 
Catholic community can never be very high. Publicity is 
never an infallible remedy, often no remedy at all, for injus- 
tice. In England and this country, public opinion exercises 
a more rigid censorship over the press, than is exercised by 
any continental sovereign ; and all the more rigid, because 
the government leaves it to the people themselves. The 
Englishman or American, indeed, is free to write and pub- 
lish what he pleases, but if his views are unpopular, or not 
fostered by popular prejudice, nobody reads what he writes. 
He loses his labor, and very possibly his social position, if 
he has any to lose. The press depends on the public, and 
it is only by pandering to public prejudice that it can ob- 
tain public support. Our journals live only by serving a 
party, a denomination, an ism, or something of the sort. 
A journal outside of the Catholic community that under- 
takes to lead public opinion, to expose popular fallacies, and 
to form a just public sentiment, would soon in either coun- 
try find itself without subscribers and without readers, 
The London Times claims to be independent, and it is 
independent of the ministry, but it is the abject slave of 
John Bullism, and lives only by virtue of representing the 
sentiments, the passions, and the prejudices of the English 
business public,—at present the ruling public. It is never 
just, where to be just would be un-English. In proof, take 
notice of its hostility to the Irish and to the Catholic 
Church, It has never been known to be just to either ; and 
it scruples, apparently, at no misrepresentation, perversion, 
or falsehood that will inflame English prejudices against 
them. Have we not seen it with masterly ability advocat- 
ing the policy of the late Emperor Nicholas with regard to 
Turkey, and then turn round and grossly abuse him for 
having proposed it? When have we known the English, 
any more than the American non-Catholic press, permit the 
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calumnies and falsehoods it circulates against our holy reli- 
gion, to be refuted or contradicted in its columns? Fora 
Catholic to appeal to the public sentiment of Englishmen, 
except when they have some party purpose to effect, would 
be only to inflame it all the more against his religion. We 
like publicity, we like a free press ; and England and the 
United States do well in recognizing them, because in so 
doing, they recognize a sound principle and a wise policy ; 
but in a Protestant or an irreligious country, the former is 
worth very little to Catholics, and the latter exists only in 
name. Both are desirable and good in a Catholic commu- 
nity ; but in a Protestant state, they do as much evil as 
good, to say the least. The only press either in Great 
Britain or the United States, that can pretend to any de- 
gree of freedom and independence, is the Catholic press, 
and even the Catholic editor is sometimes harshly treated 
by a portion of his brethren, for daring to exercise the free- 
dom of thought and expression allowed by his Church. Still 
it is comparatively independent, and is the only press in the 
world to be uniformly counted on as the loyal defender of 
truth and justice, civil and religious freedom, and the rights 
and dignity of man as man. 

But passing over all considerations of this sort, granting 
England to be all that our illustrious author represents, we 
cannot think that he has judged wisely, in holding her upasa 
model for the imitation of his countrymen. Every nation 
has a life and genius of its own, and especially is this true 
of France. The Frenchman is polite, is expansive, and 
adapts himself with a remarkable facility to the passions, 
prejudices, and idiosyncrasies of foreign nations, but he 
never ceases to be a Frenchman. He knows how to avoid 
offending the nationality of others, and to make himself 
agreeable to persons of a national character the farthest re- 
moved from his own ; but no man is more intensely national. 
Of all men, he is the one who needs the least, and who is 
least disposed, to borrow from foreigners. He pertains to a 
nation which stands, and through all modern history has 
stood, at the head of European civilization. His nation is 
original, others are imitators. It is, therefore, idle to ex- 
pect him to consent to take any other nation for his model, 
or to favor for any considerable length of time a movement 
to naturalize in his country the political constitution of 
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another. He glories in belonging to France; and you 
offend him in the tenderest point, when you ask him to 
copy foreign nations. The genius of the Frenchman may 
be seen in his language. The English and German lan- 
guages can borrow foreign terms, and incorporate them 
without change or alteration ; the French accepts them 
only in subjecting them to its own laws, and conforming 
them to its own genius. Foreign names even, must be 
Gallicized in form and pronunciation. This is only the ex- 
pression of the French genius itself, which you cannot 
change. 

The attempt has several times been made to fasten 
English institutions on France. It was made by the Con- 
stituent of 1789 ; it was made again in 1814 and 1815, 
under the elder branch of the Bourbons, protected by nearly 
all Europe ; and finally in 1830, under Louis Philippe ; but 
in every case in vain. The French nation could not mould 
them to its own genius, and it repudiated them. The 
Anglomania introduced by Voltaire and his school, cost 
France sixty years of Revolution, drenched her with her 
noblest blood, and brought her more than once to the brink 
of the precipice. She will not be Anglicised ; she will 
under all circumstances remain French. The Anglo- 
mania is a disease, a morbid humor ; and she feels through 
all her frame, that she can have vigorous health and be 
herself only by expelling it. Under its influence she lan- 
guishes ; and from 1789 to 1856, she has shown herself liv- 
ing and vigorous only when she repudiated Anglicanism. 
The glorious epoch of the Republic was, when rejecting the 
Anglican institutions imposed upon her by the Constituent, 
she acted from her own French impulses, and rolled back 
the Cimmerian forces that dared invade her territory, and 
attempt to control her internal affairs. The glorious 
acts of the Restoration were the invasion of Spain and 
the conquest of Algiers in spite of England and English 
policy ; and the only spirited act of the Monarchy of 
July, was the Spanish match in despite of English di- 
plomacy. The French people never loved the constitu- 
tional government of Louis Philippe ; French genius could 
not find its free scope under his reign, and nearly the 
whole nation rejoiced to see him depart for England. We 
may or may not regret it, but English constitutionalism 
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has never taken, and never can take root in France. The 
cause is lost, and it is in our judgment worse than useless 
to attempt to galvanize it into life. We have the highest 
respect for Count Montalembert and his friends, and warm 
sympathy with them ; but they seem to us to act unwisely 
in separating themselves from the main current of French 
life. We are with them heart and soul in their opposi- 
tion to absolute government, whether of the one, the few, 
or the many: we like, as little as they do, the absolut- 
ist tendencies of the present Imperial régime. But the 
French nation are attached to the present order, and the 
Frenchman who opposes it, isolates himself from his coun- 
trymen, and throws himself away. Aristocratic France 
was mortally wounded in the Fronde, breathed its last in 
the evening of the 4th of August, 1789. Its apparent re- 
suscitation under the Restoration and the Monarchy of 
July, was no real resuscitation. France is at once monar- 
chical and democratic, and in any permanent order, these 
two elements must be retained and harmonized the best 
they may. Our friends in France, it strikes us, should take 
this as a fixed fact, and with their usual frankness and wis- 
dom, accept and conform to it. What they can never intro- 
duce, revive, or establish in France, is the aristocratic ele- 
ment of the English Constitution, for that element does 
not exist in French society, or in the sentiments and con- 
victions of the French people. An aristocracy once fallen, 
has fallen to rise no more. 

The future of France is to be moulded, not out of 
foreign elements, but out of national elements already 
existing. Those elements are Imperialism, Democracy, 
and Catholicity. This, we think, is undeniable. The only 
way, then, in which a Frenchman can serve his country 
effectually, is to work with these elements, and content 
himself with such combinations of them as are practicable. 
He must work with the national sentiment, not against it. 
We do not like the politics of the Univers, for it advocates 
not only the Imperial régime as the best for France, but a 
similar régime as the best for all nations. It forgets that 
France is not all the world, and that what may be the poli- 
tical duty of a Catholic in France, is by no means necessa- 
rily the political duty of a Catholic in Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, England, or the United States. We have had, 
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in the interests of our religion and of our country, to take 
strong ground against the absolutist doctrines, which were, 
in virtue of the reaction against the revolutionism of 1848, 
beginning to find favor with some Catholic publicists ; but 
we have believed that the party opposed to that represent- 
ed by the Univers, ought not to stand aloof from the actual 
government, or to assume the attitude of discontent, if not 
of hostility. The Imperial order, whatever its defects, is 
eminently national ; and no movement in favor of defunct 
constitutionalism, or of parliamentary government in imita- 
tion either of the English or the American, will, or can be 
successful, The tiue policy for patriotic Frenchmen who 
wish the nation to have a more direct voice in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, is, it seems to us, to accept the order 
established as the basis of their future operations, and to 
contemplate nothing that is not in harmony with its genius, 
or that may not be peaceably and legally developed from it. 
The worst possible way to supply the defects of existing 
political institutions, is to begin by exciting the jealousy, 
the aversion, or the fears of the government, and.to compel 
it to act in its own defence, or in reference to its own preser- 
vation. The government should be allowed to feel that the 
era of revolutions is closed, and that no effort will, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, be made, tending to render its 
éxistence insecure. The institutions founded by the Em- 
peror, should be loyally accepted as the will of the French 
people, and the law of the Empire. These institutions 
must be held as inviolable, and nothing be attempted that 
would alter their essential character. 

Count Montalembert and his friends are men whom the 
French nation cannot well afford to lose. They have exerted 
an immense influence in resuscitating Catholic France, and 
in promoting Catholic interests throughout the world. 
They have been, in a certain sense, the leaders of the 
Catholic movement of our times. They have been brave 
champions of the most holy cause ; they have done knightly 
service; Catholic hearts every where thrill with grateful 
emotion at the bare mention of their names. Is their 
work done, their mission ended? Are they now to abandon 
us while they are still in the prime and vigor of their lives? 
They have long stood at the head of the Catholic party, 
and have directed under the hierarchy Catholic affairs. 
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Why need they lose their position? Why can they not 
rise to the level of the new times, and still remain our 
leaders? Yet they will not lead the Catholic mind, they 
will not direct Catholic interests, or be followed by the 
Catholic people, if they have only regrets for the past, and 
criticisms for the present. To retain the position they 
have heretofore held, they must command the future ; they 
must have a word for us now, a spirit-kindling word, that 
will rally all heroic minds and hearts to their standard. But 
with all their brilliant genius, their varied and profound 
erudition, their lofty eloquence, their generous sympathies 
and noble aspirations, they are lost to France and the world, 
if they can propose nothing better than the resuscitation 
of defunct constitutionalism or the importation of a feeble 
copy of aristocratic England. 

We love and esteem Count Montalembert ; we admire 
his genius, we respect his erudition, we venerate his purity 
and disinterestedness of purpose, and we sympathize with 
his political principles ; but we confess his Essay on the 
political prospects of England disappoints and afflicts us. 
It is not what we had a right to expect from such a man, 
and is by no means worthy of his practical wisdom, or his 
French patriotism. It has evidently been inspired by his 
regrets, not by his hopes. It is a mistake, and will go 
far to compromise the cause he has at heart. England is a 
powerful and influential nation, we grant, but not even he 
can write her into the affection of any people on earth. 
Every people suffers by her contact, and those she protects, 
for whom she has expended her blood and treasure, hate 
her more than they do the powers against whom she de- 
fends them. Every people that has attempted to imitate 
her political system has been ruined or brought the next 
door to ruin. The friends of liberty in Europe may wish 
to use her, but they do not love her, and they despise her 
constitution. She represents an order of things which has 
had its day. The dominant element in the English order 
is aristocracy, and it is against aristocracy far more than 
against monarchy that our age is at war. Even in Eng- 
land herself there is a war raging against the aristocracy, 
and there are indubitable signs that it will ultimately have 
to give way before the accumulating forces of the democ- 
racy. The Imperialism of France is daily acquiring popu- 
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larity even with the English, and commands far more 
sympathy throughout the civilized world than British con- 
stitutionalism or parliamentarianism. Nothing, then, can 
be more unpopular, or more opposed to the tendencies of 
our age, than the attempt to make it copied by a foreign 
nation. We respect, perhaps we share, the aristocratic pre- 
dilections of the noble author, but we should deem it a 
most egregious blunder, to make them, either in France or 
in our own country, the basis of the slightest political 
action. We cherish them as an heirloom transmitted 
from an age that has gone, never to return. No restora- 
tions are successful, and all imitations in politics are bad ; 
but of all imitations that of the British Constitution has, 
in our times, the least chance of being successful. He 
who proposes it by that very fact throws distrust on his 
cause, and can hardly escape rendering himself odious to 
all, except the few who wear their faces on the back side 
of their heads. 

The illustrious author seems to us, in this holding up 
of the English Constitution in contrast with the Impe- 
rial, to abandon the policy. he has hitherto pursued. As 
an hereditary peer of France, and the son, we believe, of 
an Emigré, his natural position was that of an adherent 
of the elder Bourbons; but he accepted, without approv- 
ing, the monarchy of July, and sought to make the best 
of it. A constitutional monarchist in principle, he ac- 
cepted the Republic of 1848, and served it with the loyalty 
native to his heart. Wishing to retain the Republic, not 
because he preferred it, but because it was instituted, and 
because he was strongly opposed to socialism and revolu- 
tionism, he yet supported the coup d’état of December 2d, 
1851, and urged his friends to sustain Louis Napoleon as 
the chief of the state. Thus far his rule had been not to 
quarrel with the nation, but to accept the order it willed 
and to make the best of it, to abandon the past and march 
with the future. Why should he not do so now? To 
break from the empire, or to attempt to convert it into 
British constitutionalism is, it seems to us, to adopt a 
different rule of action, and instead of going with the 
nation to place himself against it. The Church is wiser 
than he, and without having willed the empire, she accepts 
and respects it as the will of the French nation, leaving it 
to time and events to amehd what in it may be faulty. 
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We have said that we do not like the Imperial con- 
stitution. It does not, in our judgment, give sufficient part 
to the nation in the management of its own affairs, and 
intrusts too much to the will of the Emperor. But we 
do not forget that a dictatorship, at the time it was formed, 
was in some measure necessary to save France from the 
horrors of civil war, if not from the greater horrors of social- 
ism. We observe, too, that the Imperial Constitution 
provides for its own amendment, and is susceptible of a 
development in a liberal sense. As things settle down, as 
the revolutionary spirit dies out, and the dictatorship 
ceases to be necessary, there are many indications that 
the Emperor is himself disposed to favor such develop- 
ment, nay, that he contemplates it. He has said the 
rock on which his uncle split, was in suffering the gov- 
ernment to incline too much to absolutism, and his writ- 
ings indicate that he himself is opposed to despotism, He 
has proved himself the strongest, perhaps the wisest, man 
in France, if not in Europe. May not more be done for 
political liberty in France, by accepting his leadership, 
and coéperating with him, than by separating from him, 
or setting up an independent standard? He is not merely 
the legal, but he is the real sovereign of France, the man 
who best understands her sentiments and wishes, and 
most fully sympathizes with them ; no man living seems to 
us more capable of carrying into effect what he conceives 
to be necessary. Is he not in fact, then, not only the 
Emperor, but the real political leader of Frenchmen ? If 
so, it is under his drapeaw they should consent to march. 

We have said that the three existing elements of 
French society are Imperialism, Democracy, and Catho- 
licity. The whole future of France is contained in these 
three elements, and the wisdom of the statesman con- 
sists in skilfully harmonizing them. The Imperial ele- 
ment is provided for, and the only fear that any one need 
have, is in regard to the Catholic and democratic elements. 
Count Montalembert, if we understand him, fears that 
these have not sufficient guaranties. We share his fear. 
But we do not think that these guaranties would be 
strengthened by any efforts to introduce the aristocratic 
element in imitation of England, or by a parliamentary 
limitation of Imperialism. The additional :guaranties 
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needed, it seems to us, should be sought in the develop- 
ment of the Catholic element. There is always danger in 
seeking guaranties for the freedom of the Church in poli- 
tics, for we are, in attempting it, liable to lose sight of re- 
ligion, and to become engrossed in efforts to organize the 
state. No political guaranties will secure the freedom of 
the Church, where the state or the great body of the na- 
tion are hostile to her existence. No government is really 
more hostile to the Church than the Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment of England, and the English people are even 
more anti-Catholic than the English Parliament. Even 
the people of this country find it exceedingly hard to be 
faithful to the freedom of religion recognized as a funda- 
mental principle of our institutions. Where the people 
are truly Catholic, popular forms of government are 
the most favorable to religious freedom ; but where the 
popular sentiment is decidedly hostile to it, they afford 
the greatest facilities for extinguishing it. It is not in 
politics that we must seek guaranties for the freedom 
of the Church, but in the Church that ‘we must seek 
our guaranties of political and civil freedom.. What, it 
seems to us, our friends in France who wish more poli- 
tical freedom, whether by tempering the Imperial element 
or the democratic, should make the basis of their opera- 
tions, is Catholicity. They should, after making their 
protest, as they have done against absolutism, labor to 
bring France up to the highest toned Catholicity, to 
make her thoroughly Catholic in the Roman Apostolic 
sense. Then they need fear nothing either for political or 
religious liberty. 

We are afraid that our friends in France do not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the Catholic element asa guaranty 
against absolutism. With the best devised political consti- 
tutions, with the most nicely adjusted scheme of checks 
and balances, and with the most explicit recognition of the 
freedom of the spiritual order, there is no security for any 
species of liberty without religion. The temporal is never 
safe unless founded on a spiritual basis, and sustained by 
the lively faith of the people. No human contrivance is 
worth any thing without religion. Temporal interests, 
self-interest, however pitted one against another, will never 
suffice even for themselves, It is, after all, to the Church 
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that we must look, and it is under the safeguard of reli- 
gion we must place even our temporal interests, if we would 
have them secure. Our friends know this as well as we 
do, but we fear that they are partially forgetting it. This 
Essay on the political prospects of England has alarmed 
us, and forced us to ask ourselves several unpleasant ques- 
tions. When we see a Catholic, one whom we have long 
honored as a Catholic leader, excusing and almost praising 
the Anglican Establishment, because he happens to find 
it an element in a Political Constitution which he ad- 
mires, we fear that he is for the moment far more ab- 
sorbed in the political than in the Catholic question. We 
cannot doubt the sincerity or the firmness of his faith, but 
we tremble, lest he forget to subordinate his politics to 
his religion, and suffer his love for Constitutionalism to 
carry him where it would be dangerous for others to at- 
tempt to follow him. He overrates the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, and is, in our judgment, quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that it tends to keep alive the sense of religion in 
the English people. It isa part of England’s respecta- 
bility, and helps to sustain it ; but it does less for religion 
than the various dissenting sects. Many menof truly re- 
ligious aspirations have been found in her communion, 
we concede, but they owe nothing to that communion, 
and are obliged to leave it in order to follow up those as- 
pirations. Gioberti was a sincere and fervent Catholic, 
and one of the greatest men of modern times, but his 
Italian patriotism and love of Constitutionalism, at first 
cherished for the sake of religion, led him all but to re- 
nounce his faith. Poor Lamennais, anxious to relieve 
Catholicity of its apparent alliance with the despotic 
courts of Europe, and to ally it with the popular senti- 
ment of the age, ran into heresy, and died a rebel to the 
Church of God. These instances admonish us to be on 
our guard. We want the freedom of the Church, not her 
alliance with any political order. :{ Here we labor not to 
form an alliance of Catholicity with democracy ; what we 
labor to do is, to show that the American institutions ac- 
cord in principle with Catholic teaching, and that we may 
be good Catholics and loyal Americans, and loyal Ameri- 
cans without ceasing to be Catholics. We have shown 
that here many of the obstacles to the growth of Catholic 
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civilization that have existed in the old world, have been 
removed, but we have never dreamed of deriving aid to 
our religion from the democratic sentiment of the country. 


Arr. VI.—The Day-star of American Freedom, or the Early 
Growth of Toleration in the Province of Maryland ; with 
a Sketch of the Colonization upon the Chesapeake and its 
Tributaries, preceding the Removal of the Government 
from St. Mary’s to Annapolis ; and a Glimpse of the 
Numbers and General state of Society, of Religion and 
Legislation, of Life and Manners of the Men who wor- 
shipped in the Wilderness at the First Rude Altar of Lib- 
erty. By G. L. L. Davis, of the Baltimore Bar. New- 
York: Scribner. 1855. 16mo. pp. 290. 


Tus long title very accurately describes the purpose 
and character of the very interesting volume before us,— 
a volume marked by much patient research, minute infor- 
mation, and kindly feeling. It is a monument erected to 
State pride, and is well calculated to keep alive the flame 
of patriotic feeling in the breast of the Marylander. Each 
of the older States has a history of its own, which ought 
not to be lost in the history of the Union,—a local history, 
full of incident not unmingled with romance, which it is 
well to rescue from oblivion, and which must be studied 
by every one who would become acquainted with the 
scenes and events, the acts and the influences that have 
formed the peculiar, though diversified character of the 
American people. We smile at some of the pretensions 
put forth by Mr. Davis in behalf of his native State, but 
we thank him, nevertheless, for his contribution to early 
Colonial history, and assure him that we appreciate and 
respect his motives, while we are pleased with his good- 
natured gossip about the “ Pilgrims” of Maryland, both 
as an American and as a Catholic. 

The assumption that the Maryland Colony was “ the 
Day-star of American Freedom,” enables the author to 
give a poetical title to his volume, but it has very little 
historical foundation, We should not make that assump- 
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tion exclusively for any one of the Colonies, and, least of 
all, for a Colony which, however respectable in itself, ex- 
erted no leading influence on its sister Colonies. Never 
in our Colonial days was Maryland the heart and soul of 
the Anglo-American Colonies. We have a high esteem 
for the first settlers of Maryland, and in elevation of cha- 
racter, nobility of sentiment, and private and domestic 
virtue, they were unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, by the 
first settlers of any other Colony ; but we cannot learn 
from history that they were propagandists, that they sent 
out missionaries and teachers to the other Colonies, or 
that these were induced by their efforts or example to 
adopt the free institutions they founded. Even if Mary- 
land had the advantage of priority of time, we could 
not award her the claim Mr. Davis sets up in her behalf. 
The leading Colonies—those which exerted the greatest 
influence in moulding others, and determining the charac- 
ter of American institutions—were unquestionably Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. Maryland, in her general Colo- 
nial action, followed Virginia, and even now belongs to 
the Virginia family of States. We say not this in dis- 
paragement of Maryland, to which we are attached by 
the strongest of ties, but in vindication of simple histo- 
rical truth. 

But the first government of Maryland was not founded 
on the distinctive principles of American freedom. It was 
a feudal government ; and the charter instituting it, pro- 
vided for a Colonial aristocracy by subinfeudation. It re- 
cognized religious toleration ; but toleration is not a prin- 
ciple of American freedom. The American principle is 
religious liberty, not religious toleration. The charter 
secured to the freemen of the Colony a voice in the 
government, and so far it was democratic; but the 
general spirit and tendency of the Colonial Constitution 
were to an aristocracy, into which it would have devel- 
oped, if a political aristocracy could have taken root in 
our new world, colonized by Englished Commoners. But 
without underrating the popular character of the Mary- 
land charter government, it certainly was not so demo- 
cratic as the government of the Plymouth Colony, or that 
of Massachusetts Bay, the northern source of American 
freedom, as Virginia was the southern. We, however, 
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are not disposed to enter further into this question. Com- 
parisons, as Dogberry says, are odorous. Few of the colo- 
nists, we apprehend, except those of New England and 
New Netherlands, were, in our present American sense, 
republicans when leaving the mother country, but nearly 
all gradually became so; and when the struggle came 
for national independence, none were more patriotic or 
more ready to devote themselves to the cause of Ameri- 
can liberty than those of Maryland. She holds an honor- 
able place in the Union, and has contributed her full 
share to the glory and prosperity of the Republic. 

‘Mr. Davis shows very clearly and conclusively that the 
act of the Colonial Assembly authorizing religious tolera- 
tion was passed by Catholics, and that its merit, be it 
more or be it less, belongs to members of our Church. It 
was the first instance of religious toleration by legislative 
enactment on this continent. He shows, also, that it 
was faithfully observed so long as the Catholics remained 
in the ascendency, and was violated, or repealed, as soon 
as the Protestants became predominant. We think this 
fact highly creditable to the Catholic Colonists of Mary- 
land ; but we think too much has been made of it by our 
Catholic friends in arguing against those who accuse the 
Church of being unfavorable to religious liberty. Nothing 
is more fallacious than to argue from the conduct of 
individual Catholics to the Catholic Church. In treating 
of Protestantism we must argue from the conduct of in- 
dividuals ; for it has no authoritative standards, and 
recognizes the right of private judgment. Protestantism 
varies with each individual Protestant, and is for each 
what he holds it to be. We have really no means of 
ascertaining what it is, but the profession and conduct of 
individual Protestants. With Catholics, however, the 
case is widely different, since Catholicity is of catholic, 
not private interpretation. It is authoritatively and pub- 
licly defined, and individuals are to be tried by it, not it 
by them. ‘Tull we have determined the Church’s author- 
ized teaching on the subject, we can no more infer, 
from the acts of Lord Baltimore and his Colonial Assem- 
bly, that she favors, than from the severities of Louis 
XIV. against the Huguenots that she opposes, religious 
toleration. As an historical fact, and as illustrative of their 
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personal views and character, the conduct on this de- 
licate question of the Catholic settlers of Maryland, is 
interesting, and worthy of commemoration ; but as touch- 
ing the question of the tolerant or intolerant principles 
of the Church, we consider it, with all deference to our 
Maryland friends, as quite unimportant. 

But, passing over this, we must beg leave to remark, 
that toleration is not liberty, and the act of the Maryland 
Assembly does not assert religious liberty. It tolerates 
all Christian denominations holding the Divinity of our 
Lord, and belief in the Ever Adorable Trinity ; but it does 
not recognize this liberty as a right prior to, and inde~ 
pendent of, the civil power. The civil power grants or 
confers the right ; it does not recognize it as an existent 
right which the state cannot take away, and which it is 
bound to respect and protect for each one and all of its 
citizens. In this respect, the Puritans of Massachusetts 
really went farther in the assertion of religious liberty than 
the Catholics of Maryland. Maryland was not founded 
exclusively by Catholics, or for Catholic purposes. It 
seems pretty evident that the majority, a very large ma- 
jority, of the first settlers were Catholics; but there cer- 
tainly were several Protestant settlers who came over in 
the Ark and Dove. It was no part of the plan of the 
first or the second Lord Baltimore to found a Catholic 
Colony. His plan was to found a colony in which Catho- 
lics, then oppressed and persecuted in England, might 
profess their religion in peace, and enjoy equal rights and 
privileges with any other class of citizens. Neither aimed 
at any thing more; and, whatever might have been their 
abstract convictions as Catholics, it is evident that, as 
founders of a colony, they could claim no exclusive privi- 
leges for the Church, and must concede to Protestants of 
the so-called Orthodox Sects what they attempted to se- 
cure to the followers of their own religion. Intolerance, or 
exclusion, would have been in direct violation of their 
plan, directly opposed to the very idea of such a colony 
as they contemplated. But the case was different with the 
Puritans. They had no intention of founding a general 
colony, open to settlers from all creeds and nations. They 
had their peculiar notions of Christianity. Right or wrong, 
true or false, they were theirs; and they fled to the 
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wilderness in order to found a community in which they 
could enjoy them in peace and tranquillity. They did not 
invite those who differed from them to join with them in 
their enterprise ; they professedly excluded them. They 
sought not to enforce their peculiar views upon others ; 
but they thought that they had, as against others, the 
right to hold them for themselves, and to found a state 
for themselves and their children in accordance with 
them, and from which all others should be excluded. 
They were not perseeutors in principle. They did not 
deny to others the liberty they claimed for themselves ; 
they only denied to those who differed from them the 
right to come and settle in their community. What they 
did when persons of different notions came among them, 
was, to warn them off. If they did not go, they sent 
them out of the Colony; if they returned, they punished 
them, not for their heresies, but for being found in a 
colony from which they had been banished. Their right 
to do so depends on their right to be Puritans. If they 
had a right to be Puritans, they had the right to found 
in the wilderness a Puritan Commonwealth, and to ex- 
clude from it all not Puritans. You may or you may 
not approve their policy, but you cannot say that they 
were persecytors, any more than you are a persecutor for 
turning out of doors a troublesome fellow that you do not 
choose to have in your house. Their coridemnation is, 
that they were Puritans ; not that, being Puritans, they did 
as they did. 

But aside from this notion of founding an exclusive 
Puritan Commonwealth, the New England Puritans assert- 
ed, what the Catholics of Maryland in their Toleration Act 
did not assert, the absolute independence of the Church, 
and the incompetency of the state in spirituals, the foun- 
dation of all true religious freedom. In the Puritan Com- 
monwealth the magistrates had no authority in any spirit- 
ual matter, and whenever they had to act on a matter 
which involved a spiritual question, they were bound to take 
the decision of that question from the ministers, the alleged 
expounders of the word of God. The incompetency of the 
state in spirituals was a fundamental principle with the old 
Puritans ; and this is the fundamental principle of that re- 
ligious freedom, not granted, but recognized, by the Ameri- 
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can people in their institutions. It is the Puritan doctrine 
of the spiritual incompetency of the state and the freedom 
and independence of the Church, rather than the doctrine 
of toleration of the Maryland Assembly, that has prevailed, 
and become incorporated into the fundamental institutions 
of the country. 

Weare quite willing to concede this, Catholic as we 
are, because the Puritan doctrine thus far, save in its appli- 
cation, was borrowed from the Church and is unquestiona- 
bly that of the Holy Scriptures. The pretence that reli- 
gious liberty was first understood and applied by Lord 
Baltimore and his colonists, we look upon as ridiculous, not- 
withstanding it is supported by names we cannot but re- 
spect. We believe there was an emperor of Rome, named 
Constantine, sometimes, Constantine the Great, usually 
reckoned as the first Christian emperor. Well, this Con- 
stantine issued an edict, giving liberty to Christians, and 
allowing at the same time the free exercise of the old wor- 
ship to the Pagans. Constantine, if we mistake not, lived 
some time before Lord Baltimore. There is a very strong 
assertion of religious liberty in its true sense earlier still, 
which it is not well to overlook, Certain magistrates com- 
manded Peter and John, Apostles of our Lord, to teach no 
more in the name of Jesus. These refused to obey, and an- 
swering, said : “If it be just in the sight of God to heark- 
en unto you rather than unto God, judge ye.” We have 
a profound respect for Lord Baltimore and the Maryland 
colonists, and cherish in many respects the memory of our 
Puritan ancestors, but both came quite too late into the 
world to be regarded as the inventors either of religious 
liberty or of religious toleration. 

The question of religious liberty, though always assert- 
ed by the Church, has, we concede, been more fully recog- 
nized by our government than by any that had preceded it. 
The modern political world holds as to most of its princi- 
ples from the ancient Roman world. In that old world, 
under Paganism, the civil power and the spiritual were 
united and vested in the same hands. Cesar was Impe- 
rator, or supreme civil ruler, and Maximus Pontifex, or 
Supreme Pontiff, and the temporal government has always, 
down to the American Revolution, had a tendency to per- 
petuate the union of the two powers in the person of Ceesar, 
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and has warred almost constantly against the separation 
and independence of the spiritual authority. It has strug- 
gled almost without interruption to rule men’s souls as 
well as men’s bodies, and to be supreme in spirituals as 
well as in temporals. It has never willingly recognized the 
freedom of religion, and has seldom been forced to do more 
than to concede it as a favor, as a franchise, not as a right, 
anterior to the state, and which it is bound to recognize 
and protect. It would never unequivocally confess its 
own incompetency in spirituals, and leave all spiritual 
questions to be settled by the Church or individual con- 
science. Hence it has seldom left conscience free, and ac- 
countable to God alone. It has sometimes left it free as to 
some points, but seldom, if ever, free throughout. This 
has caused the existence of religious tyranny and oppres- 
sion. When the Church existed alone as the only religion, 
she was oppressed by the state, and when there were various 
sects existing along with her, then she, or some one of them, 
was favored by the state and the others were tyrannized 
over by it, though in general she far more than they. 
Among the American colonists the first to protest ener- 
getically and practically against this assumption of spirit- 
ual authority on the part of the state, were the first settlers 
of New England, the rigid old Puritans. They left Eng- 
land and her church to get rid of the tyranny exercised by 
the state over conscience. So far were they from suffering 
the state to oppress conscience, they, not having the true 
religion, run to the opposite extreme, and tyrannized 
through their associated churches over the state. Lord 
Baltimore and his colonists, without disavowing the right 
of the state to exercise spiritual authority, did, as a fact, 
in the name of the state, grant freedom to Catholics and 
Trinitarian Protestants. The American Revolution came 
in time, and with it American independence. In organiz- 
ing the government and founding the republic, or rather a 
confederacy of republics, the principle of the incompetency 
of the state in spirituals was recognized, and frankly con- 
ceded. ‘This is the case with the Federal government, and 
with all the State governments, except that of New Hamp- 
shire, which is officially Protestant, and only tolerates the 
Catholic religion. Here for the first time, we will not say, 
has religious liberty been asserted, or toleration conceded ; 
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but has the state frankly, fully, and unequivocally abandon- 
ed the reminiscences of Pagan Rome, and acknowledged its 
own spiritual incompetency. In doing this it leaves reli- 
gion perfectly free, and therefore fully and distinctly recog- 
nizes religious liberty as a right of American citizens, and 
its duty to protect it. 

The practical question which it has been attempted to 
solve by an appeal to the early colonial history of Mary- 
land is, Does the Church approve this religious liberty, and 
is she satisfied in her own case with its simple protection 
by the state? That she approves it is evident from the 
fact that she has always asserted it, demanded it, and 
never ceased by all the means in her power to struggle for 
it, as her whole history shows, and as her enemies allege 
even as a fact against her. That she asks no more of the’ 
state than the simple protection of this liberty, is evident 
again from the fact that she allows no conscience to be 
forced, claims to be a kingdom complete in herself, and to 
possess, without going out of herself, all the positive 
means necessary to fulfil her mission, and forbids through 
her doctors and councils the forcing of any one, by other 
than moral means, to receive the faith. All she asks is her 
freedom to be herself, and protection against material vio- 
lence, which is more than she has ever had, except in a 
particular locality for a brief time. The Church has, just 
concluded a Concordat with the Emperor of Austria, with 
which she seems quite content ; but a careful analysis of 
that Concordat will show that she has less from Austria 
than is promised to her by the fundamental law of the 
American state. If she has in Austria certain advantages 
that she has not here, they are more than compensated by 
certain concessions made to the government. 

What can the Church want that our fundamental law, 
if observed, does not secure her? In the first place she 
exists here by right, and not by sufferance ; and in the 
second place, the government is bound to protect her in 
the free and full enjoyment of that right. But the sects 
exist here by the same right so far as the state can take 
cognizance of it. Be it so. The recognition and pro- 
tection of their right does not interfere with her enjoyment 
of her right. If she employ violence against them, the state 
is no doubt bound to protect them against her ; but that 
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does not disturb her, because she has no disposition to use 
violence against them. But must not she ask the state to 
suppress them? If they deny her equal right, and by 
their physical violence seek to prevent her from peaceably 
enjoying that right, she undoubtedly will ask the govern- 
ment to protect her; and it already acknowledges its obli- 
gation to do so. Beyond, she asks nothing of the govern- 
ment against sects, here or any where; for, if they oppose 
her only by moral or spiritual weapons, she holds that she 
is perfectly competent to defend herself. Against the 
moral action or moral influence of heretics the Church has 
never appealed to the secular arm, and she has appealed to 
it only against their violence, their spoliation, usurpation 
of her property, desecration of her churches and altars, 
.and riotous or murderous attacks on Catholics. We ven- 
ture to say then, without fear of contradiction, that if our 
government will recognize and protect the religious liberty 
it asserts, she will ask nothing more of it, although it do 
precisely as much for the sects as it does for her. If then 
the principle held by the American people, and incorporated 
into our institutions, be the principle of religious liberty, 
there can be no question that the Church approves religious 
liberty and asks nothing more. 

In this reasoning we assume that the government in 
recognizing religious liberty, declares simply its incompe- 
tency in spirituals, not its hostility to religion, The 
American state is not an infidel or a godless state, nor 
is it indifferent to religion. It does not, indeed, as the 
state, profess any particular form of Christianity, but 
it recognizes the importance and necessity of religion, and 
its obligation to respect and protect the religion of its 
citizens. It does not assume that it has the right to 
ignore their religion, and pursue a policy of its own, re- 
gardless of its effect on the forms of religion they profess. 
In all spiritual questions the teachings of the Church, in 
dealing with Catholics, and of each sect in dealing with 
its members, is its law in so far as protecting the claims 
of one is compatible with those of the others. The 
state must recognize and protect the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church in all cases where they exact of it 
nothing inconsistent with the equal rights of the sects. 

This obligation to protect the religion of the citizen, in 
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so far as it demands nothing against the equal rights of 
others, rests on the principle that all citizens are equal 
before the state. Our government is founded on the 
principle that all men have certain inalienable rights, 
which they do not hold as grants from civil society, and 
revocable by it, but from a source above and anterior to 
it. These rights are, in some cases, enumerated and pre- 
fixed to the constitution of the state in what is called 
a “Bill of Rights,” which the government is bound to 
recognize, to protect, and, when occasion demands, to 
vindicate against the domestic or the foreign aggressor. 
These rights, again, are equal, equally the rights of all 
citizens ; and among them is the right of each citizen 
to choose his own religion, and to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, providing he does 
nothing, under plea of conscience, contra bonos mores, 
and to interfere with the same right in others. Hence 
my religion is my right, my property as a citizen, not 
dependent on the will of the state, but, so far as I am 
concerned, my liberty and its law. The state is bound to 
protect me in the free, full, and peaceable enjoyment of my 
religion, because it is bound to protect me in the free, 
full, and peaceable enjoyment of all my rights, held in- 
dependently of its concessions, and not subject to its will. 
For this reason, it must recognize the entire freedom, 
and afford full protection to my Church according to her 
own constitution, doctrine, and discipline. It is my right, 
an element of my liberty, and, therefore, of its duty. As 
the Catholic Church, it can claim nothing from the state ; 
but as the Church of American citizens, it can claim full 
freedom and protection. The principle is my equal rights 
as a citizen. If my Church is not protected, or if not 
placed on a footing of perfect equality with the sects, 
my equal rights as a citizen are denied me, and the 
boasted equality, recognized as the American princi- 
ple, is outraged. My equality is denied in the denial of 
the equality of my Church. I have the right, within the 
limits already mentioned, to have whatever I hold sacred 
respected and protected by the state. The same, un- 
doubtedly, may be said by any Protestant citizen in re- 
gard to his peculiar form of Protestantism. Though a 
Protestant, he has the same rights before the American 
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state that I have as a Catholic, because he is equally 
with me a citizen, with rights the same with mine, and 
may demand protection for his religion to the same ex- 
tent, and on the same ground. He can demand nothing 
on the ground that he is a Protestant, but can demand 
perfect equality for his Protestantism on the ground that 
his right as an American citizen is equal to that of any 
other American citizen. If he asks a special favor for 
his Protestantism, or the aid of the state to use it against 
my equal rights as a Catholic, the state’ cannot conform 
to his wishes ; but so long as he keeps within the limits 
of equality, asking only what is equal, he has the right, 
as well as I, to the respect and protection of the govern- 
ment. 

This conceded, it is not correct to say, that our govern- 
ment has no religion, or is free to treat all religions with 
indifference ; for it is bound by the religion of the citizen, 
which it must recognize and protect ; and against which it 
has no right to perform any act, whether that religion be 
Catholic or Protestant. Some of our friends, very few of 
them, indeed, misinterpreting the relations of the state to 
religion in former times, and not finding our government 
making a formal profession of religion, have joined with the 
enemies of religion in representing our government, whether 
State or National, as an infidel, an irreligious, or a godless 
government. This is not true, if we look either to its prin- 
ciples, or to the intentions of its founders, According to 
its principles, the religion of the citizen is its religion, in so 
far as the religion of one citizen does not exclude that of 
another : and according to the intentions of its founders, it 
is bound to maintain the freedom of all religions, and defend 
each in all its peculiarities for those who embrace it, against 
all physical, material, or legal violence. That it always 
does so in practice, we do not allege. It departs from the 
principle on which it is founded, and violates its duty, when 
it refuses in the case of Catholics to protect the Catholic 
law concerning matrimony and divorce ; and when it refuses 
to allow the Catholic Church to hold and manage her own 
temporalities according to her own laws and discipline. But 
in these matters it falls into a practical error, which may be 
corrected without any change in the Constitution of the 
state, and without professing a peculiar state religion. 
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The aberrations of some of our State governments on this 
subject, as unconstitutional as they are unequal, are the 
result of false and unjust suspicions, borrowed from the jea- 
lous and arbitrary governments of the Old World, and of 
the strong anti-Catholic sentiment of the majority of the 
American people, which at times gets the better of their 
sense of justice, and their fidelity to equal rights. They 
are to be lamented, no doubt ;: but who expects perfection 
from: human frailty. The Church knows how to wait, and 
she knows that she is never in this world to expect that 
even her own children will never place any obstacle in her 
way, or refuse her the freedom which she has the right to 
demand. 

The doctrine of the obligation of the government to 
avoid doing any thing against the religion of the citizen, 
and to protect every one in the free and full enjoyment of 
his religion, whether Catholic or Protestant, is widely dif- 
ferent from the doctrine, that the state ignores all religion, 
recognizes no religious rights, and is free to pursue its own 
policy in utter contempt of the consciences of its citizens ; 
which, unhappily, not a few among us are beginning to re- 
gard as the American doctrine of religious liberty. The . 
government has never adopted this tyrannical doctrine, and 
it is to be devoutly hoped that it never will, for it is the 
denial, not the assertion of religious liberty. It is the doc- 
trine of the old French Jacobins, of Sardinian and Spanish 
spoliators of the Church, of European Red Republicans, and 
of American Know Nothings. It is the liberty of infidelity 
and the slavery of religion, as repugnant to the principles 
formerly avowed by American Protestants, as to those 
always insisted on by the Catholic Church. It emanci- 
pates the state from all moral law, from all obligation to 
maintain individual rights, and is neither more nor less 
than political atheism. it is our frequent and earnest pro- 
test against this immoral and damnable doctrine, that has 
led some of our readers to infer that we are opposed to reli- 
gious liberty, and are claiming for our Church a state sanc- 
tion, and which has in certain quarters created such an out- 
cry against us. Unhappily, there are comparatively few 
who have any clear, profound, and just understanding of 
the real significance of religious liberty. The phrase reli- 
gious liberty is popular, and men use it and hear it, with- 
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out attaching to it any precise meaning. Few, moreover, 
in this fast age will stop to listen to any explanations of 
its real import. Religious liberty means that religion has 
rights ; and rights, if we have a government, which govern- 
ment is bound to respect and vindicate against all gain- 
sayers. But so little is this considered, that our Know 
Nothings have the impudence to profess themselves the de- 
fenders of religious liberty in the same breath that they 
avow their intention to exclude Catholics from office, and 
to deny them, on account of their Catholicity, equal rights 
as citizens: what can better prove, that they know not 
or heed not the meaning of the words they use, and 
that religious liberty with them, means, if any thing, the 
denial of “religious liberty, and the absolute right of the state 
to trample on the conscience of the citizen? They have 
the still greater impudence too, to call themselves Ameri- 
cans, and par excellence, the American party, The great 
boast of Americans is, that their government is founded on 
the equal rights of all men, and that it protects the equal 
rights of all its citizens. But what dearer or more sacred 
right than the right of conscience ? And can a govern- 
ment be said to protect our rights, when it denies us the 
right to profess and freely enjoy our own religion ? The 
assertion of the independence and supremacy of the 
Church as the representative of the spiritual order, is no- 
thing more nor less than the assertion of religious liberty, 
and the obligation of the government to respect and main- 
tain that liberty. When we say we have a right before the 
state to choose and practise our own religion, and that our 
freedom is not a grant or concession of the state, and revo- 
cable by it ; what is it, we say, but that it is a right held 
independently of the state, of which it cannot deprive us, 
and which limits its authority over us, and which, by its 
own constitution, it is bound to maintain for us? It is 
then higher than the state, the supreme law for it. The 
supreme law for the American state,—not a law which it 
has enacted, but a law imposed upon it by a Supreme Law- 
giver, by Eternal Justice itself,—is the obligation to recog- 
nize and maintain all the rights of the citizen as a man. 
The supremacy we claim for religion, is the supremacy in- 
cluded in this law,—the supremacy of right. It does not 
affect the independence and supremacy ot the state in the 
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temporal order ; it only asserts for it a subordination to the 
spiritual order, which it itself acknowledges, and must 
acknowledge, if it proclaims religious freedom as distin- 
guished from religious toleration, or acknowledges any ori- 
ginal and inalienable right in the citizen. If those who 
have raised the outcry to which we have referred, had 
understood the meaning of religious liberty, and had had 
the least regard for it, they would have seen that we went 
no farther than the American people themselves go in their 
fundamental law. 

We are no alarmists, but we think the doctrine which 
floats in the popular mind under the name of religious 
liberty bodes danger to religious liberty itself. Protestant- 
ism is combining with itself so many other isms, and prov- 
ing itself so impotent to preserve a high moral and religious 
sense in the people, that it is fast bringing all religion and 
all morality into disrepute.. Men are becoming so disgust- 
ed with the fanaticisms into which it degenerates, that they 
are in danger of forgetting the rights of conscience, of look- 
ing upon religion as a nuisance, and of coming to the con- 
clusion that it has no rights, and is worthy of no protection. 
Public men are growing tired of keeping up the show of 
outward respect where they have no internal respect, and 
are longing to be free, and to think and speak as they feel. 
The course of the Protestant parsons for a few years past 
has lost them the respect of highminded and honorable 
statesmen, and made them feel that they must look solely 
to the state, and in one of the slang phrases of the day— 
“let religion slide.” This feeling is becoming very general, 
and Protestantism, and for the moment, all religion with it, 
is falling into contempt. It ceases to be regarded as respect- 
able, and a few more Hiss Legislatures will give it its coup 
de grace. It is powerless, save as it inflames popular pas- 
sion and prejudice against Catholics and Catholicity. The 
aumber who have lost all traditional respect for religion is 
so large, that we fear lest public sentiment should re-assert 
the absolute independence and supremacy of the civil order, 
and deny all religious liberty as a right. We hope it will 
not be so, both for the sake of vhe interests of religion and 
of the country. But it can be prevented only by frequent 
discussions of the real ground and significance of religious 
liberty. 
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Mr. Davis has said many things which may tend to 
soften the hostility just now manifested towards our religion, 
but he does not go deep enough into the subject, nor put 
the defence of religious liberty on the right ground. Many 
of our own friends do not much better, and seem to con- 
found religious liberty with religious indifference. The 
people are all in a hurry, and have no time to study, no 
time to think. They are following blindly their instincts, 
some good, some bad ; and few look forward beyond to- 
morrow. We see little human help on which we can rely. 
The good are passive, the bad alone are active ; the wise 
are silent, and the foolish alone speak. Crime is spreading 
at a fearful rate, and confidence of man in man is every 
where shaken. What the upshot will be, no man can fore- 
see. If the conservative spirit of the country does not re- 
vive, and if our citizens cannot be induced to rally to the 
support of our institutions, to the defence of the great 
*American principles of government, it will be bad enough. 

But we will not despair. When things are at worst they 
sometimes mend. The Church and two or three millions 
of Catholics are here, and it cannot be in vain. Thought- 
ful men, alarmed for the country, and tired of isms, are 
struck with the generally conservative spirit and sound pub- 
lic judgments of Catholics, and are beginning to inquire the 
cause. “ You are right,” said to us the other day the Chief 
Justice of one of our South-western States, himself a Pro- 
testant. “ Nothing but the Catholic Church can save the 
country. Protestantism cannot do it, because it is not an 
institution, and is itself carried away by the wild radical 
spirit of the times. Your Church can do it, for she is an 
institution, and an institution that does not rest on popu- 
lar opinion.” The Church can do it, we add, if listened to, 
not only because she is an institution, but a divine institu- 
tion, upheld by God himself as the medium through which 
he dispenses his grace, his divine assistance, to individuals 
und nations. Here is the ground of our hope. After all, 
the opinion on public matters of Catholics, though appa- 
rently unheeded, does make itself felt, and gradually, but 
surely, becomes that of the country. It makes its way 
through much opposition and contempt, no doubt, but 
make its way it does. We must then, as Catholics, re- 
double our exertions to correct the false doctrines which 
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have already gained too much currency, and to form on all 
public matters a sound and just public judgment. The 
hearts of all true patriots will second our efforts, and God, 
we may humbly hope, will give them success. 


Arr. VII—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Fundamental Philosophy. By James Bates. Translated from 
the Spanish, by Henry F. Brownson, M. A. With an Introduc- 
tion, by O. A. Brownson, LL.D. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1856. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


WE are happy to be able to announce, that the translation of the 
Philosophy of Balmes is in press, and will appear in a very few 
weeks. It is the greatest of the works of Balmes,—the work which 
the author esteemed the most highly of all his productions, and the 
one which he took the greatest pains to render worthy of his great 
genius. We regard it as perhaps the best philosophical work of 
the age. It is translated by a son of the Editor of this Review, who 
has from time to time contributed articles to its pages. The work 
will be brought out in the best style of Messrs. Sadlier & Co., whose 
publications have been justly commended for their elegance and cor- 
rectness. Such a work will be a valuable addition to every library, 
and we trust it will meet a cordial reception with all who devote 
themselves to serious studies, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
Without agreeing with every position assumed by the author, 
we can say, conscientiously, that we consider his work the best 
adapted to meet the wants of the philosophical student at the pre- 
sent time that we are acquainted with. It takes the philosophi- 
cal world where it now is, and leads it step by step up the high- 
est regions of philosophic thought, and prepares it for the recep- 
tion of philosophy in its highest, siniplest, and truest forms. Its style 
is clear, precise, simple, flowing, and elegant, and contrasts favor- 
ably with that of most philosophical writers of ancient or modern 
times. It is just the work the American public are prepared for, 
and is just the one needed to give the nght direction to philoso- 
phic inquiry. 


2. The Irish Abroad and at Home ; at the Court and the Camp ; 
with Souvenirs of “ The Brigade.” Reminiscences of an Emi- 
grant Milesian. New York: Appleton & Co. 1856. 


Tuts is a gossipping book, very readable, and containing a num- 
ber of interesting anecdotes, and a good deal of valuable historical in- 
formation. Our readers will find much in it to amuse them, and those 
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who make it a point of speaking lightly of the Irish, will also find 
much to set them right, and make them better disposed to a people 
who enter asso large and so important an element into our American 
population. 


3. The Life of Guendaline, Princess Borghese ; eldest Daughter of 
the late Earl of Shrewsbury. Compiled from Zeloni, and other 
Authentic Documents, By Dr. Tnzopore Scuerer. Trans- 
lated from the German, with an Introduction by AvuGusTINE 
Francis Hewrr, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. New York: O'Shea, 1856. 18mo. pp. 119. 


Tuts is an admirably written Life of a most excellent Lady, still 
more distinguished for her piety and goodness than for her beauty, 
rank, and accomplishments. Father Hewit’s Introduction adds much 
to the value of the original work. This little volume makes the first 
number of The Catholic Useful and Entertaining Library, which 
Mr. O’Shea proposes to publish, and which we warmly recommend 
to the public patronage. 


4. The Hamiltons ; or, Sunshine in Storm. By Cora Bsrx.ry. 
New York: Dunigan & Brother. 1856. 24mo. pp. 216. 


Tue plot of this little story is not very well arranged, or worked 
out, judged in a purely artistic point of view; but the style is chaste 
and sweet, the descriptions are felicitous, and the sentiments are no- 
ble and just. We know not the author; but be she who she may, 
she gives evidence of a well cultivated mind, and more than ordinary 
powers. We give her a cordial greeting, and trust we shall have 
many a work from her to chronicle and commend. 


. Travels in England, France, Italy, and Ireland. By the Rev. 
Grorce Foxcrorr Haskins, Rector of the House of the Angel 
Guardian. Boston: Donahoe. 1856. 12mo. pp. 292. 


Tue extraordinary favor with which this unpretending work has 
been received, renders it unnecessary for us to say one word in its 
praise. A portion of it was read to us in manuscript by the Reve- 
rend Author, and we advised and urged its publication. We pre- 
dicted for it a favorable reception by the Catholic public, and the 
event has not belied our judgment. It is a genuine book, and gives 
us, in a straightforward, off-hand way, a large amount of that sort of 
information we wish for concerning the countries the author hastily 
visited. It is the first contribution of the sort made to our Catholic 
American literature, but we trust it will not be the last. There is a 
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manliness about it, a frank avowal of the author’s hearty belief in 
matters and things at which Protestants affect to turn up their noses, 
that we like; and withal the evidences of strong common sense, 
with a touch of Yankee shrewdness, that prove the author is not a 
man likely to be imposed upon, or to be the dupe of his own imagina- 
tion or sentiments. We want books of travels in Catholic and Protes- 
tant countries by just such men; and if we had them, as we might 
have them, our American people would think differently on many 
things from what they now do. 


. Tales of Flanders : Count Hugo of Craenhove,and Wooden Cla- 
ra. From the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. London: 
Lambert & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 
133 and 93. 


WE cannot do justice to the exquisite Tales from the Flemish of 
Hendrik Conscience, now in course of publication in England and this 
country, in a brief literary notice. The author, a few years ago, was 
comparatively unknown ; but he has now, it is acknowledged, no rival 
in his department of literature in Europe. He stands confessedly at the 
head of the class of fiction illustrating national history, national man- 
ners, traits, and characteristics, to which he has devoted himself. He 
is doing more for Flanders than Scott did for Scotland, and no compe- 
tent judge can deny him a much higher order of genius than was 
possessed by the “ Wizard of the North.” His Tales are intensely 
national, they are Flemish ; but at the same time universal, appeal- 
ing to what is deepest, truest, noblest, and purest in the universal 
human heart. He is for his native country what at one time Gerald 
Griffin promised to be for Ireland, and his works need but to be 
known to be ‘admired. We cannot praise them too highly. The 
author is one of those men whom God sends us only at distant inter- 
vals, and for the general elevation and glory of the human race. 
We shall take the earliest opportunity we can find to return to his 
works and attempt to give them a not unjust appreciation. 


7. Life of Napoleon III, Emperor of the French. By Evwarp 
Rorn. Boston: Donahoe. 1856. 12mo. pp. 546. 


We know nothing of the author of this work, but we must tell 
him that he is but an indifferent master of English, He makes 
strange confusion in his use of will and shall, and would and should. 
By his misuse of these words he not unfrequently says the reverse of 
ws Bi he means. Has he never heard of the Wienchoied who fell 
into a river, and exclaimed, “I will be drowned, and nobody shall 
help me out!” But aside from his Hibernicisms, Scotticisms, and 
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Gallicisms, and bating too favorable an estimate of Louis Napoleon, 
in whom he detects not a single imperfection, the work is well writ- 
ten, and is full of interest and valuable information. Itis a work 
compiled with much care and judgment, and is highly creditable to 
Mr. Roth. It presents the Emperor of the French in a juster light 
than that in which he is usually contemplated by our countrymen, and 
has, we confess, softened some of our own prejudices against him, while 
it confirms our judgment expressed of him in July 1851, that he is 
the ablest Jay sovereign in Europe. We commend the book to the 
American public, as worthy their careful perusal. We may think 
highly of the abilities, the motives, and virtues of the man, without 
falling in love with the political order he has established in France, 
or changing our views with regard to Republicanism. 


. The Conversion of Marie-Alphonse Ratisbonne: Original Nar- 
rative of Baron Théodore de Bussieres ; followed by a Letter from 
Mr. Ratisbonne to Rev. Mr. Dufrich-Degenettes, Curé of Notre- 
Dame des Victoires at Paris, Edited by the Rev. W. Locxuarr, 
of the Order of Charity. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 
1856. 24mo. pp. 147. 


Ay authentic and most edifying narrative of a most wonderful con- 
version of an unbelieving Jew, now a devoted Priest of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, 


9. The Lives of the Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Hore. New York : 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 388. 


Ay edifying book, written with taste and feeling. - 


10. The Seraph of Assisium. By Rev. Tirus Jostin. New 
York: O'Shea. 1856. 24mo. pp. 120. 


A pious and charming rhapsody on St. Francis of Assisium, and 
one fitted to awaken sentiments of veneration for the saint, and a 
love for sanctity and holy poverty. 


11. Well! Well! a Tale Founded on Fact. By M. A. Wat- 
Lace. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 
312. 


Tue author mistakes the Blue Nose Orangemen of the Provinces 
for the Yankees of the United States, as in his volume of poems, pub- 
lished some time since, Nova Scotia for the West. We cannot praise 
his work, and there is no occasion to censure it. Even our friend of 
the St. Louis Leader could not give the work an unqualified praise. 
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12. The Love of Mary. Readings for the Month of May. By D. 
Rozerto, Hermit of Monte Corona. Approved by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York. New York: E. Dunigan & Bro. 
1856. 32mo. pp. 366. 


In an article on this little book written some two or three years 
ago, wespoke in terms of the highest approbation, and expressed a 
hope that we might see it in an English translation. We now wel- 
come it with great pleasure, and recommend it to all as one of the best 
works on the subject we have ever seen. It is a good book to read 
at any time, but is especially suited to the month of May which is 
now at hand. 


13. Hours before the Altar ; or, Meditations on the Holy Eucharist. 
By the Assé De La Bovuitzertie, Vicar General of Paris. Trans- 
lated from the Twelfth Paris edition, by a Religious of the Order 
of the Visitation. New York: E. Dunigan & Brother, 1856. 


WE were already acquainted with this little work in French, and 
recommend it to our readers. 


14. Conscience; or, the Trials of May Brooke. An American 
Catholic Tale. By Mrs. A. H. Dorszy, 2 vols. New York: 
Dunigan & Bro. 1856. , 


Turs is a very edifying and interesting little story, and is worthy 
a place in Dunigan’s excellent Home Library. Mrs. Dorsey is be- 
coming one of our most popular writers, and though her Tales are 
not always to our own individual taste, they are seldom devoid of 
interest, and always inculcate a good moral lesson. May Brooke is 
the best of her publications that we have read. The characters are 
happily conceived, and drawn for the most part to the life. We 
envy the excellent author her facility in making converts. 

Books like Mrs. Dorsey’s have their place, and we care not how 
numerous they become. They will do good in their way. But we 
regret that we as Catholics have so few publications of a superior 
order to boast. We have in this country a population nearly as 
large as that of the Kingdom of Holland, and yet how little we are 
doing to produce a national literature. We seem to have neither 
the authors nor the public for works of a serious character, and of 
high scientific merit. Devotional books meet a ready sale, and 
polemical works are in some demand, but we seem to have little 
taste for works belonging to general literature. Whence comes this? 
Whence is it that in proportion to our numbers and wealth, we are 
so far behind the general average of our countrymen? We are by 
no means doing our share of the literary work of the country, and 
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are far from making ourselves felt in the intellectual culture of the 
American people as we might be, and ought to be. 

We ought to place ourselves at the head of the intellectual and 
literary movement of the country, produce the best scientific treatises, 
the best poems, and the best works of fiction. Literature is a power, 
and it is a power of which we should possess ourselves. We forget, 
it seems to us, that this is our country, our home, and the sphere of 
our affections, and our duties. We seem to think because we are 
Catholics, we have little interest in the honor and glory of the 
nation ; that it becomes us rather to keep in the background, and to 
leave whatever concerns the country to the care of the non-Catholic 
majority. This will not do. The Catholic body is too numerous, 
and becoming too wealthy, not to take its part. It takes the lead 
in architecture and music, and it might easily do so in literature. 
There is no British government oppressing us here, and enacting 
laws to compel us to grow up in ignorance, or to abandon our faith. 
We have an open field, and fair play for our genius and our ability. 
We have our full share of learned men, of cultivated minds, and bril- 
liant genius, The best educated, the best informed, and the ablest 
men in the country are Catholics. Why is it then we do so little? 
Why is it our scholars study and write only for themselves, put their 
light under a bushel, and think nothing of what they owe to the 
public? Is it indolence? Is it timidity? Is it modesty? We fear 
that we are not doing our duty, and that we are far from apprecia- 
ting the importance of a free, rich, living national literature. Many 
speak slightingly of such light works as Mrs, Dorsey writes, but we 
say to them, go and do better. She deserves our thanks, and so deserve 
many others who are doing their best to supply our literary wants, and 
we wish those who could do better, would only do as.well. We for 
ourselves are disposed to give a kindly welcome to every work, from 
a Catholic source, that has the least spark of real merit. These 
small works are not such as we should be contented with, but the 
meet the wants of a class, and will do more good than they who look 
down on them imagine ; and we honor far more their authors, than we 
do those quiet students who take care that all their knowledge, their 
genius, their wisdom, and their studies shall die with them. This is 
not an age or a country where literary Catholics owe nothing of 
their studies and acquisitions to the public. Let every man, every 
woman, old or young, that can write a passable book, write it. 
Even trash is better than nothing. 
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